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We would call the especial attention of 
our readers to the annexed notice of a meet- 
ing held at Owego, in June, calling a 
Rarwroap Convention, to be held in that 
place on the 28th of the present month, 
July. The importance of the object of the 
Convention, to wit, the New-York §& Erie 
Railroad, will unquestionably command the 
attention of the inhabitants of this city, as 
well as other sections of the State, inter- 
ested in its furtherance. — 

Rau.roap Meetine._At a meeting of 
the inhabitants of the county of Tioga, con- 
vened. at the, Court House in the village of 
Owego, on the 13th Jung, 1835, to choose 
delegates to represent this county, .in a con- 
vention to be held at the village of Owego 
on the 28th July next, to take into consider- 
ation the projected Railread from New-York 
to Lake Erie,—the Hon. John R. Drake was 
chosen President, ‘Theodore North and Geo. 
Fisher, Vice Presidents, and E. S. Sweet 
and: James' Dunn, Secretaries. ats 

Resolved; ‘Phat a committee of four be 
appointed to report nominations of suitable 
persons for delegates. ‘The committee re- 
tired. and: reported the following persons, 
Who were unanimously appointed. From 
the Western Jury district, Mheodore North, 
H, Luce, Wm. Maxwell): James Dunn, 
John Arnot, —atmaee Ino Hiram 'W. 
Jackson, E: Quinn, Charlés Cook, J. G. 
MeDowell, Jacob’ Westlake, C. Bennett 
George Gardner. ’ 

‘From: the Bastern Jury district, James 
Pumpelly, George Fisher, J..Ri Drake, L. 
A. Burrows, Stephen Strong,’ Henry’ Mc- 
Cormick, S. B. Leonard, Saml. Baragar, G. 
H. Barstow, Wm. Ransom, Elijah Shoema- 
ker, Thomas Pearshall.—[{Owego Gazette.] 
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[From the Buffalo Com, Advertiser.} 

New Live or Canat Packets.—-We have been 
quite remiss in omitting to notice this new enter- 
prise. For about two weeks past, a line has been 
running between this city and Rochester, perform- 
ing the distance in about half the time heretofore 
consumed in making the passage by the ordinary 
packets. The great augmentation of speed is ob- 
tained by constructing the boats on a new plan, in 
which swiftness is especially consulted. They are 
built considerably narrower than the common boats 
very sharp at the bows, and exceedingly light ; 
and itis found that the same power necessary to 
impel.the common packets at the rate of four miles 
an hour, will enable those of the improved con- 
struction to move with double the velocity. 

The originator of this improvement is Captain 
Seth C. Jones, of Rochester,; who has been some 
time of the opinion that a boat might be so con- 
structed as to be drawn by horse power at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles an hour. He accordingly 
tried the experiment, and found his expectations 
fully realized. It is demonstrated that when 
moving at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, 
these boats ride upon the swell created, and thus 
receive a constant onward impetus, instead of la- 
boring at the base of the wave, pushing it forward, 
instead of surmounting it. . 

The tow boats plying between this city and Ro- 
chester, are the. “S.C. Jones” and ‘ Ohio,” both 
of which are elegantly and tastefully fitted up,--one 
leaving every afternoon, for the present, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. 

As there isa regulation prohibiting the running, 
of boats on the canalat a rate exceeding four miles 
ai heur, for the prevention of injury to its banks 
by excessive agitation of the water, application has 
been made to the Caial Board for permission to run 
these boats at the rate of ten miles an hour—as the 
swell created by them at that velocity is not greater 
than would be caused by commmon boats, at the 
ordinary rate. Should this permission be granted, 
as there is every reason to anticipate, two addition- 
al boats, of larger size, will be immediately added 
to the line. Those now running, average between 
seven and eight miles the how. It having been 
stated that they made the passage through by day- 
light, it may be properto mention that it 1s contem- 
plated to do it, as soon as permission is obtained to 
that effect. 

Capt. Jones is now on a visit to the cities of New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of procuring the informatiou necessary to enable 
him to construct a sheet iron Packet t, on the 

lan of those used in England ; a model.of which 
eintends bringing with him on his return, with a 
view of testing their practical adaptation to our 
own canal navigation. His enterprise is commend- 


able and deserves success. 
. ° 7 eel 





Quick Canat Passace.—The Canal Boat Al- 
bany, Capt. Bromley, of the T ion. Line, 
ibade her last trip from Buffalo to this city, in four 
days and @ half—{Alb, Eve, Jour.] 
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[For the American Railroad Journal.) 
Foot Railroads. 


It is pepponed to show in this article, that 
railroads for short,distances may be used to 
advantage by men to transport themselves 
and moderate loads by their own strength. 
1. In showing this, I may first state the 
force of traction required on railroads. The 
force of traction is measured by a weight 
suspended to a cord passing over.a pulley. 
The traction, or tractive power of a horse, 
is said to be 125 pounds, aes a horse at 
his ordinary labor draws with a force suffi- 


é 
es 


; 


cient to raise up 125 pounds by a cord over » 


a pulley. The tractive power necessayy to 


move waggons on common roads, and cars’ - 
on railroads, has been very. accurately as- : 


eertained. Ifa waggon with. its load weighs 
2400 pounds, then, if a weight of 200 pounds 


is suspended to acord passing over a pul- » 


ley, which cord draws the -waggon, this, 
weight would move the w 
a good level turnpike road. 


pounds, would be. moved forward - by “a 
weight of only ten pounds, suspended toa 
cord running over a pulley. If then a man 
could draw up a weight of ten pounds, he 


n forward on. 
ut a caron/a® ; 
level railroad, weighing with its load 2400 . 


y 


could, with the same rapidity that it as: : 


cends, move forward, ona level railroad,acar 
and its load weighing together 2400 pounds. 


If he could draw ten pounds up ten feet in » 


a second, he could move the car and its load 
ten feet in a second; and if he could do 


this for an hour in succession, he could then ° 


move forward the ear and its load $600 feet 
in the hour. But if the railroad. rises but 
22 feet in a mile, the traction of 10: pounds 
will not move 2400 pounds up this ascent ; 
but the traction of 10 a must be add- 
ed, or the traction of 20 pounds will be 
needed; and if the ascent is 44 feet in a 
mile, another additional traction of 10 Ibs, 
must be made, or there must be a traction 
of $0 pounds. x The traction of 10 

at 10 feet in a second, might 
rate on a car 20 feet in a second; but the 
traction of ten would not move a 


be made to ope~ . 


car weighing 2400 nee 20 feet ina se-.. 
P 


cond, for it would pi 
weight, or 1200; and if the traetion of / 10 
pounds, at 10 feet ina second, were made 
to move a car 40 feet in a second, it would 


ropel . only. half. the » 


propel a car at this rate, weighing only 600 


pounds, With the same power with which 








a weight of, 2400 s is moved forward 
on a level railroad 3600 feet, a weight of 
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600 pou ight be propelled four times, 
that distance, or 14,400 feet. oor 
2. What now is the power ordinarily ex- 
erted by & laboring man? Different esti- 
mates are made of this power. By Dr. 
Farey, a recent writer on the steam engine, 
the power of man isassuniéd to be equal to 
the raising of 60 cubic feet of water, which 
is equal to $750 lbs. avoirdupois, through 
the space or height of one foot in a minute. 
A stoutlaboret, says Dr. Farey, will conti-’ 
nue to work at this rate during eight hours 
per is. ag relative values of the. labor 
of a man and a horse, as to P ysical | 
strength exerted, are variously stated. Some 
estimate them as 1 to 5,some as 1 to 6, and 
some asito7. The efforts of men differ 
with the manner in which these efforts are 
employed. It has been estimated by Mr. 
Buchanan, that the same quantity of hu- 
man aes employed, in working a pump, 
turning a. crank, Tifging a bell, and rowing + 
a boat, are as the numbers 100, 167, 227, 
248. The strength of man could be ap- 
plied in the most economical way on a rail- 
road, and so as to act. with even more effi- 
ciency than in rowing a boat. He might 
sitn a “reclining posture like aman ‘pull- 
ing an oar, with his feet pushing against 
the flat boards of a small wheel, and by 
his hands drawing upon the slats of a drum 
wheel, instead of wack upon an oar, 
while*the ‘wheel on Which his feet operate, 
and ‘that'on’which his hands operate, act 
on-the ‘same working point. This machine- 
ry might occupy but about the space filled 
by two. chairs, or very little more than is 
required’ by one man to sit at his ease. 
Attempts have been made to construct 
carriages by which a man might propel 
himself:on common roads; but a know- 
ledge of the power of traction necessary on 
common roads, would show that this is 
wholly impracticable. If a man’s weight 
is 175 pounds, it would require an addition- 
al-tractive power of 14}-t0 move himself 
on @ common road, while this additionel 
power would of itself alone move forward 
on a level railroad $480 pounds; but for a 
man to move himself forward on a level 
railroad would require an additional trac- 


tion of only two thirds of a pound, if his |) 


weight is 175 pounds. 

If a laboring man ordinarily exerts 
strength sufficient to raise $750 pounds 10 
feet-high in a minute, then he could propel 
$750 pounds 240 feet in a minute, or half a 
milein 12 minutes; or he could propel 937 

one mile in six-minutes, or ten miles 
in. an hour, ‘and do this tor eight hours in a 


day. 

3. The attention may now be directed to 
the'various occasions persons have to go, or 
to-carry goods for short distances. Among 
the new and striking circumstances that in 
the city-arrest the visitor from the country, 











isthe throng of carts, and carriages, and 
horses, crowding the streets, and stunning 
his ‘ears. ‘This fact shows that there is a 
vast amount of conveyance of persons and 
loads from one part of a city to another. 
While'such an amount of transportation is 
demanded ‘by the necessities and conve- 
nience'of the people of a:city, it is mani- 
fest that railroads along some principal 
streets, reducing the freight of goods and 

8 to one tenth, or one third of its pre- 
sent cost, would be an‘immense gain to the 
community. The result would be that much 
miethanic ‘business needed in a city would 
bedone ata distance, where there was more 
room, and where’on many accounts it could 
be'done ‘to more ad . ‘By ‘the rail- 


yoad ‘the mechanic would *be ‘as near his 











euistomers four miles off, as he is now one 
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third of a mile. From a centre of busi- 
ness a man might transport himself with 
reat ease several miles for his food and 

ging, since, as easily as he would walk 
up stairs, or upea hill, 22 feet, with two 


i weight in his hand, he could move }} 
orwa 


rd a mile on a level railroad, trans- 
porting “himself, whatever is his weight, 
and moving his car also weighing 480 lbs. 
Or, supposing that it is about as fatiguing 
to a man to walk at the rate of three miles 
an hour, as to work for that time with the 
strength of « laboring man, then, as easily 
as he could walk one mile to his lodgings 
or home, he could propel himself and car, 
weighing together 635 pounds, 43 miles on 
a level railroad,‘and in the same time that 
he could walk a third of a mile. In the 
country @n immense advantage would ac- 
crue from light and cheap railroads to cen- 
tres of business, to get to stores, to physi- 
cians, to schools, to public lectures, and 
meetings, and to religious assemblies. 

The influence of such means of commu- 
nication on intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement, .1 would set abaye all other 
advantages. ‘The greatestamental and mo- 
ral debasement is found“in remote country 
neighbothoods, and in dark city lanes, and 
and their déep cellars. 

4, The position of places of business is 
ordinarily such that they can be accommo- 
dated to a great extent by level railroads. 
Cities are commonly built on navigable 
waters; and the business in them is done 
along a water line, and-here are ranged the 
workshops and stores. Railroads from the 
country will naturally terminate on this 
level, for they must be kept on low ground, 
and in the vallies of streams, which keep 
the lowest and most level courses. The 
railroads from Providence and Worcester 
terminate in Boston at what was once the 
neck, from whence very level rail paths 
might extend to the principal wharves, and 
indeed around the whole city. Rail tracks, 
extending from the termination of these 
railroads over the city, would greatly pro- 
mote the success of the railroads, for, on a 
level track, a horse might draw several cars 
and loads, weighing together 12 tons. A car 
might receive the passengers directly from 
the steamboat, or travellers might enter 
one at their hotel, and without being de- 
layed by the long process of getting seated 
at the head of the railroad, the cars, all load- 
ed, might meet ‘almost at the minute from 
different quarters, and pursue their course 
without hindrance. - 

Slight and cheap lines of railroad for the 
application of human power, intersecting 
the city and country, will accommodate es- 
pecially the great body of the middling and 
poor classes, and may thus do as much good 
as the grand and heavy railroads, on which 
the ponderous cars of three and four tons 
weight are rolling; and they may add vast- 
ly to the business of these main channels 
of communication. If there are to be con- 
veyed..loads of 50, 100, 200, or 500.pounds, 
porters could convey them as easily on their 
light cars on rail tracks, as they could walk 
on a common road without any burden. To 
draw a load of 480 lbs. a man has to exert 
only the power that would raise two pounds 
over a pulley ; and to move himself also on 
his load, he would have to exert only the 
additional tractive power of one third of a 
pound. The effect of cheap rail tracks 

would be.as though a railroad terminated 
at each man’s door. 

By these facilities of communication, both 
the'country and the town would be benefit- 





ted. Labor is nearly double inthe city what: 
ités\in-the-country; and <this is @ loss “to |} 











the laborer and the employer. It is a loss 
to the employer, because the labor he gets 
costs him so much; and it is a loss to the 
laborer, because ‘his expenses are great and 
his accommodations poor. It is a loss also 
to the laborer in the country, because he 
cannot get the products of his labor to mar- 
ket without losing a great part of their 
value. The expense of transportation is a 
dead ‘loss to the public; and by how much 


this expense is reduced, by so much is the 


whole public benefitted. 
: . Pusticona. 





Experiments on the Transverse Strength 
and other Properties of Malleable Iron, 
with Reference to its Uses for Railway 
Bars. By Perrer Bartow, F. R. S., 
Cor. Mem. Inst. of France ; of the Imp. 
and Roy. Acad. of Pétersburgh and 
Brussels, etc. 

(Continued.) 


Collecting the results of these seven ex- 
periments, (see opposite page,) and reduc- 
ing them all to square inches, we find that 
the strain which was just sufficient to bal- 
ance the elasticity of the iron, was in— 


Bar, No. 1. (re-manufactured iron) ; 10 tons, 
oe itto © 
- oe New Bolt lhe 
+ ce ditto ‘iia 
" 5. (re-manufactured) 9:5 “ 
¥ 6. ditto, from old furnace bars, 8.25 “ 
“* 7. New bar, by Messrs. Gordon, 10 “ 


We may consider, therefore, that the elastic 
power of good iron is equal to about ten 
tons per inch, and that this force varies 
from ten to eight tons in indifferent and bad 
iron. It appears, also, (considering -000096 
as representing in round numbers ;y4y,th,) 
that a bar of iron is extended one ten. 
thousandth part of its length by every ton 
of direct strain per square inch of its sec. 
tion ; and consequently, that its elasticity 
will be fully excited when stretched to the 
amount of one-thousandth part of its 
length. 


Remarks on the foregoing Experiments. 

These results have an important bearing 
on the question of railway bars. We shall 
see, in the following section, how they be- 
come applicable to the investigation of the 
transverse strain ; but, at present, I shall 
only speak of them as they apply to the 
fixing of the rail to the chair. Amongst the 
numerous models which the Directors did 
Messrs. Rastrick, Wood, and myself, the 
honor to submit to our inspection, for the 
purpose of awarding their prize, there were 
several in which it was intended to fix the 
rail permanently to the chair —a very de- 
sirable object, if it could have been safely 
adopted ; and it was the want of data to 
enable us to decide on this point, which 
first led me to propose this course of ex- 
periments. The question is now satisfac. 
torily answered. We have seen that, with 
about ten tons per inch, a bar of iron is 
stretched ;5}5th part of its length, and its 
elasticity wholly excited or surpassed. 
Again, admitting 76° to be the extreme 
range of the thermometer in this country 
between summer and winter, it appears, 
from the very accurate experiments of 
Professor Daniell,* that a bar of malleable 
iron will contract with this change s},5,th 
partof its length. And hence it follows, 
that if the rails were permanently fixed to 
the chair in the»stmmier, the contraction 
in the winter would bring a strain of five 
tons per inch upon the bar, and a strain of 
twenty-five tons upon the chair, (the bar 
being sup; -of five-inch section,) there- 
by deducting'from the iron more , or 


8 Fh, Teaoe, 1081. 








ERA’ Of Malleable Tron” 


Bats, under different Degrees of direct Tension. 






























































' “TABLE I. 
-N i ¥ Bar No. 2, 1 inch square. 
~ iene February QIst. 
. he: Parts of the 
Weg Index pm | Lal Wrist Index whole Bar ex- 
Tons. | Readings. tended 35 each || pons, | Readings. —_ by each 
2 zero 2 zero 
3 0625 0000625 3h ‘ll 0000733 
4 “156 -0000935 4 15 “0000800 
5 265 0001090 5 24 -0000900 
6 B75 .0001100 6 35 “0001100 
7 | not observed mean. 7 “44 -0000900 
8 62 0000935 8 52 0000800 | 
9 | not observed ean. 9 62 ‘0001000 
10 *750 0000940 10 ‘70 “0000800 
11 875 0001250 1l ‘81 -0001100 
12 1:13 Elasticity 
| injured. 
Bar No. 3, 1 inch diameter. Bar No. 4, 1 inch diameter. 
February 23d. February 23d. . 
: : Parts of the 
a Index an Bar a Weighs — ~~ ad _ 
i . each 
Tons. ee — by each || Pons. ings. | ten _ y 
1 zero 1 zero 
2 16 “0001600 2 15 -0001500 
3 31 “0001500 2 28 “0001300 
4 : 0001300 4 42 “0001400 . 
5 a ‘0001200 5 56 -0001400 
6 67 -0001100 6 ‘69 -0001300 
‘a ‘79 “0001200 8 ‘79 “0001000 
8 ‘91 -0001200 7 97 “0000800 
9 "103 -0001200 9 116 Elasticity ¢ 
destroyed f 
Mean extension per ton, per square inch, 
Bar No. 1. -0000982 
No. 2. -0000903 
No. 3. -0001010 
No. 4. 0000976 
Mean of the four .. . . -0000967 
TABLE Il. 
2 inches .. Bar No. 6,2 inches square. Bar No. 7, 2 inches square. 
RBar eo 2a. a February 28th. March 7th. 3 
Weight Indes, PArHOCM Weighs Index Pursjof the woight Tadex Part ofthe 
in Read- extended by nit Read extended by im Read extended by 
Tons, ings. “ » nadong Tons. ings. gach 4 tons. Tons. ings. each 4 tons. 
4 zero 4 zero 4 zero 
6 +100 6 -090 6 065 
8 +180 -000180 S$ -150 -000150 8. 125 -000125 
10 -240 -000140 10 -210 -000120 10. +175 -000110 
12 290 §=-000110 19 250 °000100 12 230 = «-000050 
14 350 -000110 14 -290 -000080 14 280 -000050 
16 =©-400. 000110 16 °335 -000085 16 +335 -000050 
18 *450 -000110 18 ‘375  -000080 18 *385 -000105 
20 +500 +-000100 20 410 °000075 20 “435 -000100 
22 4«6=+550 -000100 22 -445 000070 22 -480 -000095 
24 600 -000100 24 °*485 -°000075 24 +530 -000095 
26 650 -000100 26 *525 °000080 26 575 000095 
28 695 °000095 28 *565 °000080 28 625 °-000095 
30 “740 -000090 30 620 -000095 30 670 -°000095 
$2 +790 -000095 $2 -660 -000095 $2 +715. -000090 
34 825 +=-000085 $4 +730 -000110 $4 -755  -000085 
36 “860 +000075 36 ; Fall 36 *805 -000090 
38-920 5 $8 elasticity.) 38 +850  -000095 
40 105 -000145 40 4 40 900  -000095 
a : i a> Fig Elasticity 
} a perfect. 
. sion per ton, per square inch, 
Rivas eqheneion poy ton, Per eater ee. o soeokese 
is = No. 6. *0000957 
No. 7, *0000841 








0000946 


; Mean * ° . 
| Mean of preceding Table 0000967 


150 6553 














"fall half its strength, “and Sibnitt 


chair to a strain very likely to destroy it. 
Every proposition, therefore, for perma- 
nently attaching the rail to the chair is 
wholly inadmissible. 

These remarks may also be carried still 
farther. If it be dangerous to attach the 
rail directly to the chair, it must be bad in 
practice to affix it indirectly by .wedges, 
cotters, or otherwise, beyond what is/abso- 
lutely essential to give it steadiness under 
the passing; load ; for it is evident, that if 
by these means we could prevent any mo- 
tion taking place, we should fall into the 
same evil as by the permanent attachment ; 
and _if, as most probably will happen, we 
fail of entirely accomplishing this, still all 
the friction which is produced must be 
overcome by the contracting force of the 
iron, and be so much strength deducted 
from its natural resisting power. 

The problem, therefore, which engineers 
lave to solve, is, “To find a mode of fix. 
ing the rail to the chair, which shall give 
sufficient steadiness to the former; but 
which, at the same time, shall prodtice the 
least possible resistanee to the natural ex- 


| pansion and construction of the bar.” 


The quantity of motion which thus takes 
place is certainly but small, viz. about +,th 
of an inch between summer and winter, 
with a fifteen-foot bar; but the force of 
contraction is great, amounting to five tons 
per sectional inch for the annual extremes, 
and frequently to not less than two anda 
half tons between the noon and night of 
our summer season, while the whole power 
of iron within the limits of its elasticity 
does not exceed nine or ten tons. 

This is an important consideration, and 
for want of attention to it, or rather, in con. 
sequence of its amount not having .been 
ascertained, a practice of wedging or fx- 
ing the rails has prevailed, which must ne- 
cessarily have been the cause of great de- 
struction to the bars. 

I would also suggest, here, as a matter 
deserving the attention of practical men, 
that as the bar must necessarily contract, 
it will draw from that side, which is least - 
firmly fixed, and hence all the shortening 
will most probably be exhibited at one end, 
however slight the hold on either. may be ; 
and when it happens that the adjacent ends 
of two bars both yield, the space between 
the two is rendered double that which is 
necessary. To avoid this evil, one.of the 
two middle chairs in each bar might be 
permanently attached to the rail, in which 
ease the contraction must necessarily be 
made from each end, and the spaee occa- 
sioned by the shortening of the bars would 
then be uniform throughout, and much 
unnecessary and injurious concussion thus 
saved both to the rail and to the carriage. 


Experiments to determine the comparative - 
Resistanc4gf Malleable Iron to Exten- 
sion and the, gression, and the position 
of the nehole ais in. bars submitted to a 
transverse strain. 
Let.A B (see figure 1, on the following 

page) represent an iron or any other bar 

supported at A and B, and-loaded in the 
middle by a weight W, which deflects «it ;” 
extending the fibres between x and ed, and 

compressing those between m and ec’ -d'; 

Nw, Supposing the system in equilibrio,'4 

W acting at the extremity of the length, 

or 1 W, is equivalent to the’sum of all the 

resistances to extension in n ¢ d, and to all 
those of compression in nc’ d’, each fibre 
acting on a lever equal to its distance from ’ 
the neutral axis n.. Consequently, as the. | 

uantity of extension of 








fibre is as, its . 
| distanee trom the houtral’ exisy and. the 
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lever by which it acts, being also as that dis- 
tance, the actual resistance of a fibre at the 


Was 


‘ ‘ w 2t x ; 
distance, x, is as ee t being the tension 


of the lower fibre, and d’' its depth below 
the neutral axis; and the sum of all these 


tar2dx 1 v2 

7 =z? t, (when 
«=d') or for the whole depth. In the same 
way, c being taken todencte the compres- 
sion of the upper fibre, corresponding to 
the, tension ¢, the sum of all the compres- 
sions will be, 


resistances will be 





1, ; . 

ni 5° | 3 
d” denoting the depth of compression; 
hence the Thole sum 4 ° _ 


1 “i 1 . 1 
z —d" ¢ —d' 2t=_ W ; 

3 +3 4 : ay 18 
but d’ c=d' t,* the quantity of resistance 
being equal to that of extension ; this, there- 
fore, becomes 





dimensions to those represented. The other 
view of the arms is represented in the side 
figure, with an opening six inches by three, 
in which the bars for experiment were 
placed, as represented by A G B ; the space 
between is thirty-three inches. The 
shackles were applied at E and G, and 
connected by strong iron cables to the 
press; the strain was then brought on and 
the results recorded. 

In order to measure with every requisite 
accuracy, the deflections which the bar 
sustained, as different weights were applied, 
an instrument of the form shown in the 
annexed figure was neatly and accurately 


A ae. B 

ir Bl U 
made in iron, having two feet, A D, BC; 
the centre was tapped to receive the brass 
screw, H 8, of twenty threads to the inch, 
and the head was divided into five equal 
parts, and by again subdividing these di- 














1 * 

pees d%t= lw, or 
woe 1 ie. , 1 5 . 
3 @'+¢’) dt= ZTiw, or 
ee tW.; 
d being the whole depth, and d’ the depth of 
tension ; whence, 

ee oh A 

d= T7as = depth of tension, and 
' d—d’ the depth of compression, 


d’, 
consequently, 7—7, the ratio, in which the 


neutral axis divides the sectional area in 
rectangular bars. 


Comparison of the Formula Fes Experi- 
mental Results?» ? 

' In order to submit thie formula to practi. 
cal results, a strong iron frame was forged 

of the form shown above, (see figure 2 ;) : 
D C is thirty-six inches long, six inches 
broad, by two row the two arms two 
inches ends of proportional 


\ 








visions into ten, a deflection of ;s'55 of an 
inch might be measured with great ease. 

The method of applying it was to rest 
its feet on the bar, and then to retain it in 
its place by cramps and screws. The 
micrometer screw was then run down till it 
was in contact with the bar, and the divis- 
ions read and registered, either before any 
strain was.on, or when the first slightest 
strain could be estimated, as stated in the 
following table. 


Experiments made to ascertain the Deflec- 
tions due to different Transverse Strains, 
and the Weight which first produces a 
Strain equal to the Elastic Power, and 
thence the position of the Neutral Axis. 





TABLE III. 
Parti. Bar No. 5. 
EBearing 33 Inches. 2 Inches Square. 
Weight Readings Deflections 
in by for each 

Tons. Scale.* Half Ton. 
No Weight. 1:96 

875 1-92 023 

1:00 1.90 

1:50 1:90 016 

2°00 1:88 020 

2°50 1:86 020 


removed. 


& 


Weight : returned to 


Weight a <x (Elasticity 
suaepet. ‘ 188 (injured. 


* In the first of these experiments the deflections 
ware measured by a scale in front of the bar, the mi- 
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crometer screw not being ready. 








 Pant2. Bar No. 5. 


Bearing 33 Inches. 2 Inches Square. 


Wi Readings Defleetions { 
= by ’ for each 
Tons. Scale. Half Ton. 

No Weight, =: 1°95 
‘750 1-92 *020 
1:00. 1°91 020 
1:50 1°89 “020 
2:00 1-86 030 
2:50 1°84 020 
Weight returned to 
— need 
ving Elasticit 
Weight j t : y 
Bran] } 1°81 injured. 
Part 1. Bar No. 6. 

i eadings Deflections 
Weighs 5 b 4 for each ’ 
Tons. Scale. Half Ton. 9 

No Weight. 
*50 1-56? 
1:0 1°50 
15 1°48 020 
2:0 1°45 “080 
25 1°24 +210 2? Elasty. 
3-0 inj’d. 


Part 2. Bar No. 6. 


Weight Readings 4 Deflections 4 
by by for each 
Tons. Micro. Screw. Half Ton. 4 
No Weight. 025 
*50 “043 018 
1°0 -068 025 
1.5 “091 023 
2-0 *128 037 injd. 
2°25 178 100 
2°50 +313 *185 
Part 1. Bar No. 7. 
Weight Readings Deflections } 
in by for each 
Tons. Micro. Screw. Half Ton. “J 
No Weight. 031 
5 053 022 
1°0 077 °024 
1°5 096 019 
2-0 *126 -030 
Q°5 *147 021 
3-0 211 064 injd. 
Part 2. Bar No. 7. 
Weight Readings Deflections : 
in in for each 
Tons. Micro. Screw. ,, Half Ton. j 
No Weight. 025 
“50 056 031 
1:0 077 021 
1°5 098 021 
2-0 +109 O11 
Q°5 *137 028 injd. 
3-0 *180 
Part 3. Bar No. 7. 
Weight Readings Deflections ! 
in b for each 
Tons. Micro. adam, Half Ton. 
No Weight. 075? 
*50 +130 
1°0 *158 023 
1°5 023 
2-0 *199 0238 
Q°5 +220 021 
3-0 2°90 070 injd. 
Part 2. Bar No. 7. 
, Reversed. 
Weight ti Readings Deflections Jj 
in b for cach 
Tons. Micro. Bese. Half Ton. 4 
No Weight. 025 
10 054 029 
1:0 *092 038 
1°5 *153 °061 
2°0 *235 082 


Elasticity clearly injured by the former 


experiment. 
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The first six experiments were made on 
’ different parts of the bars, Nos. 6, 6, and 7, 
without cutting them, by intreducing them 
into the iron frame above described aving 
thirty-three inches clear bearing,) an 
straining them till the successive deflections 
showed a tendency to increase in amount, 
which was taken as a sign of the elasticity 
being injured; and the amount of this 
strain having been previously ascertained 
by the former experiments, they furnish 
the best possible data to apply to the. for- 
mula for determining the position of the 
neutral axis. 

It appears from these experiments, that 
both parts of the Bar No. 5, (whose direct 
elasticity was 9-5 tons,) had their restoring 
power pw preserved with a transverse 
strain of two and a half tons on a bearing 
length of thirty-three inches. Hence in the 
formula : 


3 l oe meee stern 
F (dll 
4dat 
we have [=33, w=21, d=2, a=—2, t=9-5, 
and d’=1°62 inches, depth of tension. 

Consequently d’=-38 inches, depth 
of compression, and the ratio of 
the area of compression to tension 1 : 43 

In the first part of Bar No. 6, w is 
not quite 2 tons, and t=8°5 tons ; and 
hence the ratio : ° . . 

In the second part of the same bar, 
ditto - . : - ° ° 

In the first, second, and third parts 
of Bar No. 7, w=2} tons, and i=10 
tons - : - - - - 1:34 

As far as these experiments are authori- 
ty, therefore, the neutral axis divides the 
sectional area of a rectangular bar in about 
the ratio of one to three and a half. 

In the following experiments, the iron was 
all supplied by Messrs. Gordon, and was of 
the sume quulity as the Bar No. 7,— its 
elasticity may therefore be taken as ten 
tons, but it was not determined by testing, 
as in the preceding experiments. 

TABLE IV. 
Bar No. 8. 


$14 
: 


034 
046 
-060 
1°00) missed.| 
098 
*120 
*134 
“151 
°176 


Bar No. 9. 


33 |1-9|2|-250| -047 | | 

*500} -055 |°016 
1-00| -077 | -029 
1°50\ -097 |-020 
2°00) -123 |-026 
2°25) +132 | -018 
2°50) -145 \-996 
2-75) °164 | O88igias. in . with 250 
8-00} +120 |-092 na with 3-00 
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REMARKS. 


Distance of 
bearing. 
Breadth. 

Depth. 
We 


Deflections 
each i Ton 





019 
pea} + Mean -024 

° 2-25. Neutral 
038 axie B: aie 


°044)Elas. inj.with 250 T 


























Mean ‘021 
w—=2'25. [Neutral 
axis 1: 3-4 





Bar No. 10. 


056 | .’ 

“076 | 020 . 
095 |*019 

124 a | Mean -024 








$3 }1+9) 2|+500 
1-00 
1°50 
2-00 
2-50 
3-00 


*151 | -027 
















































| Deductions from the three last Experiments 


confirmed by direct Observation of the 
place of the Neutral Axis. 


; These experiments, like the former, 
imply, according to the formula, that the 
neutral axis lies at about one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the depth of the bar from its upper 
surface ; but a method was adopted in these 
to discover, if possible, its position me- 
chanically. With this view, a keyway, or 
groove, was cut in the side of the bar one 
inch broad, and one-tenth of an inch deep,— 
thus reducing the breadth to 1-9 thes. 
To this keyway, or groove, was fitted a 
steel key, which might be moved easily ; 
and when the strain was on, the key was 
introduced, which it was expected would 
be stopped at the point where the compres. 
sion commenced, and this was accordingly 
found to be the case in two out of the three 
bars, but not in the third, the fitting not 
being sufficiently accurate. The other two, 
however, showed obviously a contraction 
of the groove, at about half an inch from 
the top, agreeing with the preceding com- 
putations. To make the results more cer- 
tain, three other bars, exactly like the 
former, had deeper grooves cut, and the 
key more exactly fitted, and with these the 
results were as definite as could be desired. 
The key, as above-stated, moved smoothly 
and easily before the experiment ; but when 
two tons strain were on, and the key ap- 
plied, it was stopped, and stuck ata definite 
oint. The strain being then relieved, the 

ey fell ’out {by its own weight ; the strain 
was again put on, the key sticking as be- 
fore; the strain being relieved, the key 
again fell, and so on, as often as repeated. 
Precisely the same happened with all the 
three bars. One of them was then reversed, 
so that the part which had been compressed 
was now extended, and exactly the same 
result followed: showing, most satisfac- 
torily, that our former computed situation 
of the neutral axis was very approximate. 
The measurements obtained in these ex- 
periments being tension 1-6, compression °4 
giving exactly the ratio of 1 to 4 in rectan- 
gular bars. These results seem the most 
positive of any hitherto obtained ; still, 
there can be little doubt this ratio varies in 
iron of different qualities ; but looking to 
the preceding experiments, it is probably 
always between 1 to 3, and 1 to 5. 


On the Stiffness of Rectangular Iron 
Bars, and their Deflections under diffe. 
rent Weights. 


Although it is necessary to know the 
actual resisting powerfof bars in their ulti- 
mate state of strain, in order to determine 
the relative strengths of differently-shaped 
bars, yet the question of most practical im- 

rtance is the stiffness they exhibit when 
loaded with smaller weights ; for we ought 
never to strain a bar so nearly to its full 
power of bearing, as to make this the im- 
mediate subject of inquiry. 

The experiments recorded in the last 
section are applicable to this purpose, but 
as these are all of the same depth, it was 
thought more satisfactory to make a few 
other experiments on bars of different 
breadths and depths. They were performed 
precisely like the last, and therefore require 
no particular description. ~ «:‘iy ~*«Rity 


To reduce the law of deflection from 
these results, we may have recourse to two 
well known and well established formule : 
viz. 

lw Bw - 
rea Sai” 
which are both constant quantities for the 
same material, w being the greatest weight 




















Experiments on the ae Malleable 
Iron Bars, under different Strains. 



























































TABLE V. 
Bar No. 11. 
. a | 
ges i2 2) $8 i 
gs 2 2 Ss | § -|S"| numanns. 
See | & as 
in. | in. jin.| tons. 
$3 |1°5|3|°125} -043 
+500} -059 
1°00} -074 | -015)) 
1°50; -083 {-009 
2:00} -095 | 012 
1 2-50) -101 |-006) $ Mean -0103 
3-00} -109 | -008 
3°50} +120 |-O11 
4-00} -131 }-011) | , 
4°50) +148 |-017 Poe, Pee axis 
Elas. pres. at 44 tons. 
Bar No. 12. 
$3 |1°5) 3 0 0 | 
*50) -017 
1°00} -037? 
1°50} 1-052 |°015 
2:00} -061 |°009 
2°50! -064 |-0038 ES 
3-00! -078 |-o14! ¢ Mean -0108 
3°50} -089 |-O11 
4-00; +102 |-0138 
+ 2124 “ORI oot, Menuctesis 
Elasticity injured. 
Bar No. 138. 
$3 |1°5/2.5 0} -006 
*50} °003 | -024 ) 
1:00} -050 | -020 
150] -060 | -010 : 
2-00] -074 |-014 — a 
2°50} -093 |-019| | w=3._ New 
oe “1 10 ‘O17 —_ : 7 
3°50! -149 served, 3 tons. 
7°5| Bent 8 |inchs. 























the bar will bear without injuring the 
elasticity ; consequently, when / is also the 
same in both, dé will be also constant, a 
being the breadth, d the depth, and é the de- 
flection. That is, all rectangular bars 
having the same bearing, length, and loaded 
in their centre to the full extent of their 
elastic power, will be so deflected, that their 
deflection (6) being multiplied by their depth 
(d) the product will be a constant quantity, 
whatever may be their breadths or other 
dimensions, provided their lengths are the 
same. 

Let us see how nearly our several results 
agree with this condition. 

In the several bars, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, multiplying the meun deflection for each 
half ton, by the number of half tons which 
excitedgits whole elasticity, and this again 
by the depth of the bar, we find watiel 


Depth. a 
-No. ‘ 8, ultimate deflection -108x2=—-2160 


No. 9 - a * - ‘094x2=-1880 
No. 10 .- = - - ‘120x2=-2400 
No. 11 - ° - - ‘0876x3—2628 
No. 12 . - < - 0918x3—"2754 
No. 13 - ° . - .1088 x 24-2505 
6) 14417 

Mean . - - ° “A '2408 


There is rather a large discrepance in 
bar No.9; the others are as approxima- 
tive to the mean as can be expected in such 
cases. “o 

If we make the same trial on the three 
parts of bar No. 7, we have, >. oo. ow 











Ast part -116 x 











2d part 105. x i+ 
3d part ‘115 x 2 “2300 
8) 6720 
Mean - - -  - ‘2240 
Former Mean - -_— - 2403 
2) 4647 
General Mean - - - *2323 


We may therefore say, that any mallea- 
ble iron bar, of 33 inches bearing, being 
strained to its full elasticity, will be so de- 
flected, that its depth, multiplied by the de- 
flection, due to 30 inches, will produce the 


decimal -23 ; consequently == the deflec- 


tion, d being the whole depth in inches. 

In this form, however, it applies only to 
rectangular bars. To make it general, we 
must estimate it from the neutral axis, 
which in rectangular bars, being {th of the 
depth below the upper surface, the above 
constant, when thus referred, becomes 
2323 x {=.1858. But, on the other hand, 
our instrument for measuring the deflection 
was but 30 inches long; it has therefore to 
be increased again in the ratio 30? : 332, or 
as 102: 112 on this account ; so that, ulti- 
mately, the formula is d’ 6 = 22 d’ denoting 
now the depth of the bar below the neutral 
axis, and in this form it is general for 
parallel rails of any section whatever. 

A curious circumstance was observed in 
these experiments, which, although it has 
no immediate bearing on the subject in 
question, it may be well to notice, and which 
is, I apprehend, characteristic of good mal- 
leable iron, viz. that the resistance to com- 
pression, although so much greater than 
the resistance to extension, is the first of 
the two which loses its restoring power ; 
for if we'so far increased the strain as to 
overcome the elastic power, the point of 
compression descended to nearly the mid- 
dle of the depth, proving that the tensile 
force, although so much less, is the most 
tenacious ; whereas I suspect, that in cast 
iron it is the reverse, that is, it is here the 
tensile power which first yields, and the 
consequence is a sudden fracture, and mo- 
mentary destruction of the bar. 





Wasmincron anv Battimore Raitroav.— 
Earlier than we anticipated, the Railroad between 
this.city and Baltimore is about to be brought into 
use, to the great joy, no doubt, of all who have need 
to go to and from ashington in a direction north 
of it. Qn Wednesday, the President and direct~ 
ors, With the principal officers of the Washington 
and Baltimore Railroad Company, accompanied by 
several invited citizens of Baltimore, made a trip 
of inspection on the new road, from Baltimore to 
Bladensburg, at which place the compauy was met 
by the Mayor of this city and some other centle- 
men who take much interest in the success of that 
great undertaking. We are gr itified to learn from 
one of our citizens who travelled the whole way 
from Baltimore in the car, (which was drawn bya 
locomotive engine,) that the greatvst satisfaction 
was expressed at the manner in which the road has 
been constructed. The rails are of an improved 
-eonstruction, and greatly superior to any hereto- 
foré in use. The engine is of great power, and of 
the most approved construction, and the cars des- 
tined for this road superior to any heretofore in use, 
containing comfortably, within the body of each, 

~sixty-passengers, 

The company would have been able to have 
opened the road through to their terminus in this 
city, but for the unaccountable delay in the arrival 
ofa cargo of rail-iron, which did not sail from 
England until the 16th May, instead of the middle 
of April, as ordered. 

Weare pleased to learn that an arrangement 
has been made by the enterprising stage company 
of G. Beltzhoover & Co. with the Railroad Com- 











! 








pany, to open the read on Wednestlay next; the 
passengers, until the final. completion of the road 
to the canal basin in this city, to be conveyed from 
Bladensburg to the city in stage coaches, So that 
a person may hereafter go and return between 
Washington and Baltimore in less time than, when 
travelling at the fastest rate, it used to take to.ac- 
complish the single distance between the two cities, 
—[Nat. Int.] 





‘lhe Baltimore Gazette furnishes us with 
the following remarks and report, which 
will afford pleasure to all our readers who 
take an interest in the progress and perma- 
nence of that Herculean work, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 


In reference to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, we have frequently taken occa. 
sion to remark upon the substantial and 
permanent manner in which the buildings, 
and all the other operations of that compa- 
ny have been constructed. We have uni- 
formly approved of this policy, which, we 
are still satisfied, will in the end be found 
most economical and beneficial to the stock- 
holders. Having understood that a tho- 
rough inspection had recently been made, 
of all the masonry on the road, we called 
at the office of the company and requested 
to see the report on this important part of 
the work, his permission was readily 
granted tous, as well as the liberty to pub- 
lish the report if we desired to do so. Con- 
sidering the information it discloses to be 
of deep interest to a large number of our 
readers, we now snbmit the same as fol- 
lows :* 

Engineer’s Office, 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, June 20, 1835. } 
To Puitie E. Tuomas, Pres’t. &c. 

I have now the honor to enclose a report 
dated the 18th inst., made to me by Robert 
Wilson, Assistant Superintendant of Ma- 
sonry, relative to the condition of the ma- 
sonry and bridges upon the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad between this city, Frederick, 
and Harper’s Ferry, comprising a distance 
of about 85 miles. 

This examination has been made in pur- 
suance of the letter of instructions to me, 
dated the 24th of October last. ‘The delay 
of this inspection of the masonry from the 
autumn, until the spring season, was the 
result of imperious calls upon my time in 
the railroad service, and as these circum- 
stances are all familiar to thee, I need now 
only ramark, that finding it wholly impos- 
sible to give my personal attention to the 
examination, I confided, with my verbal 
permission, the service to Robert Wilson, 
Assistant Sup’t of Masonry in the service 
of the Company, in whom I have full con- 
fidence. His report now presented, and al- 
ready referred to, is highly satisfactory, as 
showing the good condition and great per- 
manency of the mason-work upun the en- 
tire line of railroad already. completed to 
Frederick, and to Harper’s Ferry, the re- 
pairs required and recommended being only 
to the amount of one hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

As these repairs have been deemed ne- 
cessary, I recommend that they be made 
without delay, under the inspection of Ro- 
bert Wilson. 

In confirmation of the opinions which 


this officer has expressed, I may add, that I 


have heretofore frequently inspected the 


mason work upon the whole line, and like-: 


wise upon the Washington Railroad; and 
am of opinion that it has been most faith. 
fully executed, and of materials of the most 


* Ii should be recollected that a considerable portion 
of this masonry has been built more than 4 years." _ 














making together $180 as the aggregate 
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substantial character ; and L do pot hesitate 
to addy Tekogw « pope work,of 
internal ovement jn this country ip- 
volving.so. much masonry of a. character 


so substa 


Chief Engineer B. & 0, Railroad. 
Bos maaan, June 18th,’ 1886. 


Jonathan Knight, Esq. 

Chief ocincer i & O.R. R. 

Sir :—Your letter of the 2nd May, 18865, 
has been received, requiring me to make a 
minute examination of the m on the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio road, from 
its commencement to its ‘termination at 
Harper’s Ferry, together with the aetual 
situation of the wooden viaduct over the 
Monocacy, and report thereon respectively. 

Pursuant to your instructions, those ex- 
aminations.have been carefully made, #nd 
it is with much satisfaction I am enabled to 
state that the masonry on the entire line, 
with few exceptions, which I will hereafter 
designate, is of the most permanent char- 
acter, so much so, that with slight occa. 
sional repairs it will endure for ages. 

The following statement shows Where 
and what repairs are necéssary, and their 
probable cost, viz: eb 

4th mile Bridge Gwynn’s Run— 
some pointing wanted, = cost $4 
Culvert No 2, part of paving to be 
renewed, §- “- - - « 
7th mile, Culvert No. 4 
apron requisite, - a 
“ Bridge, No.1, pointing;do. “ ‘4 
8th mile, 2, Gadsby’s run, 
pointing requisite, - -. “ 40 
« Bridge, No. 1, Dorsey’s 
run, do - - - 
11th mile, Bridge No. 2, Ellicott’s 
field, pointing wanted, ef 2 
“Bridge, No. 8, paving and 


- 2 
» south 


‘13 g 


pointing, = - «.« «= “ 116 
18th mile, Culvert No. 1, apron 

wanted, + - eige!& 8 
14th “ ss. _ 41, paving 

near south end, - - - « 8g 
67th “ & 2, three cap 


stones broken, but no repairs 
now necessary. = 
72d. * 3, poplar branch, 
paving and pier to be repaired, * 6 
72d _“ Bridge No. 1, sugar tree 
branch, end of south wing re- 
quires repaving, pic o., 8 15 
o 6 “ No. 2, Great Catoc- 


tin, pointing necessar oe - 8 
76th mile, Bridge No. 1, Clagett’s 
branch, - © Inge - © @Q 
77th “ Culvert No. 2, pier to be 
repaired, - - - - © § 
$180 


costs of all the repairs deemed necessary to 
place the masonry in a sound condition, 
which allowance, it is confidéntly believed, 
is rr 2 | sufficient to efféet the purpose, 
provided the work be executed under the 
direction of the supervisors on the road. It 
is proper to temark that the greater part of 
these repairs might be at present dispensed 
with, as, for instance, the pdinting of the 
several viaducts, together with the paving 
of viaduct. No. $, on the 11th mile, I would, 
however, recommend that all the repairs 
mentioned be How ‘made. - 

59th mile—the Monococy yjaduct on Pp 
mile appears in good order, except that a 
slight pre to the weatherboarding on the 


north is necessary,. 


Respectfully, submitted, 
~ | | Rogan Wixson, 
oe A 98°t. Sup’t..of Masonry. ‘ 
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day last, the locomotive engine and passenger car, 
for the first time passed over the whole of this road 
from this city to Worcester. The Directors, anda 
number of other gentlemen, left this city at half- 
past 2 o’clock, wl one of the engines, and after 
viewing the whole extent of the road—stoppin 
three times by the way—once as much as fifiee! 
minutes, they arrived at the termination of the road, 
on Main street, in Worcester, at a quarter past 5. 
After a stay there of near an hour they set out on 
their return, and would have made their passage to 
Boston, exclusive of two short stops at Westbo- 
rough and Needham, in two hours, had not their 
process been interrupted in Newton, by an accident 
which had happened to the engine of the regular 
afternoon train, and detained it on the road. The 
forward axle of the engine was broken, and it was 
necessary to remove the engine from the road, and 
to bring the whole load, consisting of about twelve 
cars, with a very large number of passengers, into 
town with one engine. In consequence of this ac- 
cident, the train did not reach town until after ten 
o’clock. 

On Saturday, the 4th instant, the four engines 
on this road, in conformity with the notice previ- 
ously given, made each four trips between Boston 
and Worcester; two engines with eleveven cars 
leaving each end of the road at the same time, at 
intervals of four hours, and conveying, during the 
day, more than fifteen hundred passengers. ch 
engine (with the exception of one which omitted 
one trip) and car travelled 176 miles in the course 
of the day, generally with full loads, and no ac- 
cident or detention occurred during the day. 

An instance of despatch, in the workshop of the 
corporation, deserves to be mentioned to the credit 
of the mechanicsemployed. In consequence of the 
accident above mentioned, to one’of the engines on 
Eriday evening, the engine was not hauled into the 
depot until 12 o’clock at night. Theaxle was then 
repaired, and the engine took her place on the road 
at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

The Directors and Stockholders of the corpora- 
tion and other gentlemen to the number in all of 
nearly three hundred, will proceed to Worcester 
to-day, in celebration of the opening of the railroad, 
having been invited to partake of a collation, by 
the citizens of that place.—[Boston D. Advertiser. ] 





Extract of a letter received by a commercial 
house in this city from their correspondent at Apa- 


_ lachicola, dated 25th June.—* Books of subscrip- 


tion for the capital stock of the Lake Winico and 
St. Joseph’s Canal Company, were opened a few 
days since, the whole of which was immediately 
taken. The object of this Company isto connect 
the waters of the river Apalachicola with the Bay 
of St. Joseph’s by a Canalor Railroad. The latter 
has been decided on for the present. The Bay of 
St. Joseph’s is decidedly the best harbor in the 
Gulph of Mexico, having twenty-two feet on the 
bar at low tide and of easy access. It is fifteen 
miles in length, and from four to six in width, and 
will no doubt prove healthy, as there is no fresh 
water emptying into it—surrounded by a beautiful 
sand beach, and free from those marshes and stag- 
nant water, the fruitful sources of disease in our 
Southern bays. The consequence, which may 
grow out of the successful completion of this work, 
it is impossible to foretell. By reference to the chart 
of the coast, made under the direction of General 
Bernard, you will find that these short cuts, less 
than twenty miles in all, will open an inland steam- 
boat navigation from the Mississippi to St. Joseph's, 
The Company have purchased five sections of land 
in St. Joseph’s, and are laying off atown ona beau- 
tiful clevated plain, about half way up the Bay. 
The lots will be brought into the market early in 
the Fall. Every exertion will be used to have the 
road, wharves, Cope &c. finished in time for the 
transportation of the crop. The distance from the 
head of the steamboat navigation on Lake Winico, 
to the site selected for the town in St. Joseph’s, is 
a fraction less than six miles, and passes over a 
level pine wood country, affording the choicest tim- 
ber for the road, right on the spot. The Compa- 
ny have acted wisely in the distribution of the 
stock, Three eights have been transferred to the 
merchants of Columbus, Georgia; one fourth to 
gentlemenin Tallahassee; and the remainder is 
retained by the present citizens of Apalachicola. 
The latter ant making preparations to remove 
én masse to St. Joseph’s, and already a ‘number of 
store houses, and one extensive tavern shave been 








contracted for—{Journal Commerce.] 











Tiie resolutions of tle Canal Board, respecting 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal and its locks, 
will be found in our columnsto-day. The doubling 
of the locks is, it will be seen, to be set about imme- 
diately. The enlargement of the canal cannot be 
undertaken until enough is in hand, from the reve- 
nues of the canal, to extinguish the existing debt. 
Meantime, however, surveys, &c., are to be made. 


[From the Albany Argus.] 


ENLanGeMeNT oF tHe Eris. Canat.—The 
reat increase of business on the Erie Canal, and 
e rapid settlement of the country seeking a mar- 
ket through that channel, having demonstrated the 
importance of enlarging and improving the canal, 
an act authorizing the work was passed at the last 
session of the Legislature. The Canal Commis- 
sioners were directed to commence the enlargement 
of the canal and the construction of a double set of 
lift locks, “as soon as the Canal Board may;be of 
opinion that the public interest requires such im- 
provement ;” and “the dimensions to which the 
canal and locks shall be enlarged shall be deter- 
mined by the “Canal Board.” In pursuance of 
the authority delegated for that purpose, the Canal 
Board met at the Comptroller’s office in this city, 
on the 30th ult., and on Friday last adop‘ed the 
following resolutions : 

At a meeting of the Canal Board, at the Comp- 
troller’s office, Canal Room, 3d July, 1835,—pre- 
sent— 

Steruen Van Renssevaer, Canal Commis- 

sioner, President, 

Samvue. Youna, Canal Commissioner, 


Ww. C. Bouck, do 
Jonas Ear.1, Jr. do 
Joun Bowman, ; ao 


Joun Tracy, Lieutenant Governor, 
A.C. Fiace, Comptroller, 

Joun A. Dix, Secretary of State, 
Greene C. Bronson, Attorney General. 
Wn. CampsBeLt, Surveyor General, 
AxsraHaM Keyser, Treasurer. 


The Board having taken into consideration the 
act entitled “an act in relation to the Erie Canal,” 
passed May 11, 1835, thereupon, 

1. Resolved, That the public interest requires 
the enlargement and in:provement of the Eric Ca- 
nal, and the construction of a double set of lift-locks 
therein. 

2. Resolved, That the doubling of the locks, and 
the works connected therewith, ought to_be com- 
menced without delay and prosecuted with all rea- 
sonable diligence, beginning with that portion: of 
the canal between the village of Syracuse and the 
city of Albany. 

3. Resolved, pursuant to the 10th section of said 
act, That the enlargement of the canal should be 
commenced immediately after a sufficient sum shall 
have been collected and invested from the canal 
revenues, to discharge the Erie and Champlain ca- 
nal debt. 

4. Resolved, That the Canal Commissi@mers 
proceed without delay to make surveys for all the 
improvements contemplated by the said act, and 
that they make the necessary appropriation of all 
lands, waters and streams for the purposes afore 
said. 

5. Resolved, That the canal be enlarged so as to 
ive six feet depth of water, and in general, sixty 
eet width of water on the surface, with a slope’ of 

two feet to one in the banks. 

6. Resolved, That the locks be enlarged so as 
to be one hundred and five feet long between 
the quoin posts, and fifteen wide in the clear, 
and in other respects be adapted to the enlarged 
canal. 

7. Resolved, That the aqueducts be construct- 
ed so as to give atleast forty feet water-way, 
except that the Rochester aqueduct may, in the 
discretion of the Canal Commissioners, be eonstruc- 
ted with a water-way not less than thirty-six feet 
wide. 

8. Resolved, That in other respects than those 
provided for by the foregoing resolutions, the Canal 
Commissioners make such improvements in the ca- 
nal, and the works connected with the same, as 
they shall deem expedient. 

9, Resolved, That the Canal Commissioners be 
requested to cause such examinations and estimates 
to be made as the time will permit, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the practicability and probable ex 
pense of an enlargement of the canal sa as to give 
the several sizes of six and seven feet depth of wa- 


|. the he 4s of water. ; 

10, Resolved, That the Board, when it adjow 

will adjourn to meet at this place on ‘Tuesday, 

20th day of October next, vo hear the report of the 
engineers, and consider further of this subject. 

An extract from the minutes. © ~~ 

G. W. Newext, Clerk. 
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[From the Utica Obseryer.] ‘ 
al Unica, May 22d, 1835. 
A. G. Dauby, Esq.: Dear Sir,—I take the 
liberty of sending you the following cor- 
rection of the statement in Williams’ Re- 
gister for 1835, of the length and cost of 
the New-York State Canals. 
SUMMARY OF CANALS COMPLETED. 
Length. Cost p. mile. Total coat. 
Foodorscssciccicc.-,84 97, 193236 49 7,143,789 86 
Champlain Canal... .64 
Glen’s Falls Feeder. .12 


prstie ee 79 15,520°95 1,257,604 26 

Troydam........ 3 : 
Oswego Carial ..... 38 14,879 93 \ 565,437 35 
Gare, & Senece 0.1 23 10,295 85 236,804 74 

emung......do.. ; 
Fooder:.< ccc. ca. 0cedG'$ 22> 8y505,%6, 391,698,57 
Crooked Lake. .do.. 8 19,597 11. 156,776 90 
Total miles, 559 Cost, °$9,692,10668 


or an average of $17,367 57 per mile. 

The Chenango Canal is now construct- 
ing, to be completed in 1836, is 97 miles 
long, 1024 feet of lockage by 109 locks, and 
is estimated by the Canal Commissioners 
tu.cost 1,960,456. 28, or $20,210 $7,per mile, 
exclusive of land damages.—(Assembly Do- 
cument of 1835, No, 296.) A.B. 





Sreamsoat Canat across tHe Istumus oF 
Darirn.—The Journal of Commerce, says :—By 
the annexed extracts from the Constitutionel def 
Cauca, (New Granada,) which we find ina Jamai- 
ca paper of June 15th, loaned us by a;friend, it will 
be seen that the object of Mr. Clay’s resolution 
adopted by the Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress, in regard to a navigable communication 
across. the Isthmus of Panama, is likely to be ac- 
complished by private enterprise, 


[Translated.] 

“We are gratified in being able to make it 
known, that the Baron de Thierry has directed 
Post-Captain Labarriere, (of the new. Grenada 
Navy,) to proceed to the Capital of this Republic, 
with proposals for cutting a Canal, whieh will 
unite by their own waters, Rio Cha: with Rio 
Grande, the latter having its outlet in the Pacific, 
and to make make both navigable by steamboats 
and small vessels, not drawing more than ten feet 
of water. ae 

“ It is admitted that the communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, by means of a Carriage 
road, would be very advantageous ; but how much 
greater facilities Steam Navigation would. afford, 
by the contemplated Canal ! ; 

“ Mercantile enterprise could be carried on to 
any extent. ‘The transport of merchandize would 
be safe and expeditious, as steamers would be in 
continual readiness, and not subject to that constant 
expense required to keep a railroad inorder, nor tu 
many otherineonveniences, as the Baron bas point- 
ed out in a note, which he has addressed through 
the Deputies of Panama, to the Naticnal Congress. 

“It appears from several antecedent details, with 
the al of which we have been favored that 


the Baron undertakes this tic concern, no¢ for 
any individual benefit, but i principal abject to 
shorten the route between England and New Zea- 
land, to which he is now proceeding ‘t establish a 
Government on the European plan, and to encour- 
age emigration to that fertile and extensive coun 
try, in which all the productions of the earth may 
bé raised with the greatest ease and abtrndadion I : 
ticularly the silky flax, (phormium tenax,) being 
an article of such great value in the commertia 
world. , 

“The Baron has ample funds of his own,and 

| credit with several European Bankers; “and the 
Canal being the most important of hid | 
dertakings, we have’ no doubt'of his” 

















In laying before our readers this interesting com- 








munication, we hope, from the zeal of the Con- 
" gress now assem at Bogota, that they will 
give their aid to a measure for the benefit of uni- 
‘versal commerce, and put a - opty and 
vo around the Cape intoj the f’aci- 
Se ack ox renkerabing has long been desired, 
and we hope to see it roy ip Re under the su- 
intendence of Baron de Thierry, with whose 
talents and scientific knowledge the public are 
well acquainted. 
Extract of a private letter, dated Panama, 29th May. 
I have this moment ney my letters from a 
gota, and the intelligence they convey is very sat- 
- isfactory. M. ene omsived atthe Capital, 
_ twenty two days beforeour deputies. He writes 
tome as follows:—“ The President gave me a 
* most cordial recepton, and read over with enthusi- 
asm the propossie forthe Canal—and promised in 
the kindest manner to exert all his influence with 
Congress to meet the views of the Baron ; and 
added, that he would give 10 years. of his life to 
have such a work comipleted during his adminis- 
tration. Soalllooks well.” . .- 





We are indebted, and would again ac- 
- knowledge our ‘obligation, to P. G. Voor- 
" uss, Esq., for the following and a continued 
regular monthly statement of the range of 
‘ the Thermometer in the interior of Louisi- 
- ana. It must be interesting to those who, 
in other parts of the country, keep a regis- 
' ter of its variations. The accompanying 
remarks must also be interesting. 
Extract of a Letter, dated 
Avoyute Ferry, on Red River, La., , 
June 6, 1835. 
- Sir,—The prospects of our planters are 
flattering—our crops of cotton and corn 
* are generally very promising at this time 
. throughout our section of country. 
Yours, &c. 
P. G. Vooruiss. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
For the month of May,’1835—kept at Avoylle Ferry, 
ty Red River, Lou, (Lat.:31° 10’ n., Long. 91° 59’ w. 


, nearly,) by. P. G. Voorures, “(Communicated for 
the Américan Railroad Journal]. ~~ 
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Wind. — Remarks. 
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IMPROVED PROCESS OF GENERATING HEAT AND STBAM. 
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We have been favored by Mr. Clute, 
of Schenectady, with the annexed speci- 


fication and engraving of his improved 
furnace. 


References—a a, apertures for iron ; 
b b, grates; cc, receivers; d d, branch. 
es of main blow-pipe ; ¢ e, main blow- 
pipe ; g g, cylinder boiler; h h, apertures 
for goal. 


Specification of a Patent granted to PetrR 
I. Ciurr, of Schenectady, New-York, 
for an Improvement in the Process of 
generating Heat, for forging Malleable 
Iron, and generating Steam to propel 
Machinery. 

‘Be it known, that I, Peter I. Clute, 
of the city of Schenectady, in the coun- 
ty of Schenectady, and state of New- 
York, have invented a new and useful 
improvement in the art or process of ge- 
nerating heat for forging malleable iron, 
and of generating steam to propel ma- 
chinery for the purpose of grinding and 
polishing iron when manufactured, and 
for the other purposes for which steam 
power is generally employed. 

The following is a description of the 
construction and operation of the furna- 
ces and apparatus to be used in my in. 
vention. 

Where other than a cylinder boiler, or 
where more than one boiler, is designed 
to be used, a given number of furnaces of 
the description hereinafter set forth, are 
to be erected under the same, arranged 
in the most convenient form, to receive as 
many points of the bviler or boilers, as, 
according to the principles hereinafter laid 
down, may be deemed most expedient ; as, 
for example, in a circular form. 

The cylinder boiler, however, I deem 
best adapted to the contemplated purpo- 
ses of my invention. 

Where the cylinder boiler is used, the 
number and size of the furnaces will vary 
according to the size of the boiler, and 
the quantity of steam required to be 
raised. ‘The furnaces are to be built in 
a straight line, of uniform width and 
height, equidistant and continuous, the 
boiler to be laid horizontally or length- 
ways on the top of the furnaces. There 
is an aperture at either end of each fur- 
nace, through which the’ coal is shoved 
on the ‘grate, and the fires fed as occa- 
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inches. 


Red river rose this month, 1 foot 0 inches—and «| 


name of receiver, because it receives the 
blasts from the blow-pipe and the ashes 
falling through the grate. ‘The receiver 
may be taken out and cleaned when ne- 
cessary. Each receiver has at one of 
its sides an aperture for receiving a branch 
of the blow-pipe. ‘There are, of course, 
as many branches to the main blow-pipe 
as there are furnaces, and the blow-pipe 
is connected with the bellows, which is 
worked by the steam the heat of the fur. 
naces generates. ‘The branch blow-pipe 
enters the receiver about at its centre, 
at a point equidistant from the grate and 
the bottom of the receiver, thus causing 
the wind in the receiver to cireulate equal- 
ly. There is an aperture near the top 
of the furnace, in front, through which to 
protrude the iron to be heated. 

This aperture may be closed by a valve 
when not used, 

Let the cylinder boiler be 2@ feet long 
‘and 23 feet in diameter ; then there ought 
to be about seven furnaces, and the pro- 
portions of the different parts of the fur. 
naces, &c., ought to be, as nearly as may 
be, as follows: Distance between the 
grate and the boiler, twelve inches ; length 
of grate, eighteen inches ; width of grate, 
eight inches; width of the furnace to 
correspond with the size of the grate ; 
the aperture at either end, to admit the 
coal, to be 8 inches is width, and 6 inch- 
es in height ; the receiver, 8 inches in 
width, and 6 inches in height; aperture 
for receiving the blow-pipe, 14 inch in 
diameter ; aperture through which to heat 
the iron intended to be worked, 6 inches 
in width, and three inches in height; dis- 
tance between each grate, three eighths 
of an inch; diameter of blow-pipe, 4 
inches, and diminished to one inch and a 
half at the entrance into the receiver. 

The strength of the blast required is 
equal to that of a blacksmith’s fire. The 
degree of heat may be regulated by 
valves placed in the blow-pipe. 

Ido not claim to have discovered or 
invented any thing new in the construc. 
tion of the furnaces absiractly considered, 
or in any of the apparatus connected 
with the steam engine, nor can my inven- 
tion in strictness be considered as an im- 
provement of a machine or instrument 
previously patented ; nor can it be con- 
sidered an application of an old instru- 
ment or machine to a new purpose. What I 








sion requires. Under each grate there 
is a box, which I shall designate by the 


claim es new, and my own invention, may 
be reduced to the following particulars : 
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— Ist, The using a number of furnaces to 

raise steam ; 2d, the processof heating the 
boiler uniformly at many points, thus dif- 
fering from the universal practice which 
now obtains, of heating the boiler at one 
particular point; 3d, the employing the 
same steam raised by the furnaces in 
driving the bellows connected with these 
furnaces; 4th, the application of the 
blow-pipe to ignite anthracite coal for 
raising steam; 5th, the using the same 
fire for the double purpose of raising 
steam and heating and working maliea- 
ble iron. 

I consider these two last particulars 
the most important, and as in especial 
manner distinguishing my invention from 
every other. ‘This apparatus possesses 
a highly important advantage, in that it 
may be used for manifold purposes—for 
the manufacture of malleable iron into 
the different articles usually made by 
blacksmiths, and edge tools, nails, &c., 
and the steam power may be applied to 
grinding and polishing the iron, when ma. 
nufactured, to propelling boats, driving a 
trip-hammer and mills of every descrip- 
tion, and the other purposes for which 
steam power is generally employed. 

Perer I. Cuivre. 








AGRICULTURE, &c. 





[From the American Gardener’s Magazine.] 

On Budding Trees and Shrubs. By the 
Conpuctrors. To which is added, the dif. 
Serent modes of Budding ; and of Herba- 
ceous, or Summer Grafting, extracted 
from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 





The propagation and multiplication of 
the different species and varieties of trees, 
shrubs, and peat especially kinds of de- 
licate growth, is, we believe, quite imper- 
fectly understood, in this country. The 
common methods of grafting and budding 
have long been in practice, as almost the 
only means of increasing plants, unless 
it were those which propagate easily from 
cuttings, suckers, or division of the root. 
We have lately observed in some of the 
nurseries which we have visited, several 
methods in practice which were quite new 
to us, and which we should think, from the 
success attending the practice, would, if 
become extensively known, be the means of 
greatly facilitating the multiplication of 
many delicate kinds, which it has been 
found exceedingly difficult to increase to 
any extent. 

With trees, the common method of graft- 
ing is generally adopted, and in budding, 
the old system is almost universally pur- 
sued. Very few attempts have been made 
to render practicable and successful many 
of the new and more recent methods, laid 
down in most horticultural books, more 
particularly those in use by the French, 
who far excel even the English horticul- 
turists in the multiplication of plants; this 
18 OWing to their knowledge in vegetable 
physiology, and to the various experiments 
which they are continually making for the 
discovery.of some new method. 

The following article we have extracted 
from Loudon’s{ Magazine, with the hope 
that it will suggest some new ideas, as well 
as present some new methods, upon budding 
and herbaceous grafting, which will not 
fail to be of great benefit to individuals, as 





well as ‘to the public in general. It was 
translated from a Belgium’ work, by Mr. 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Loudon, the indefatigable editor of the 
Gard. Mag., with some additions and alte. 
rations; but as we are sure it wil] be one 
of the most interesting articles in our pre- 
sent number, we present it entire. 

“The following article we have trans- 
lated, with some additions and vasiations, 
from Horticulteur Belge ; and we present 
it to our readers as more complete than any 
article which has hitherto appeared on bud- 
ding and herbaceous grafting in the English 
language. We have given the French 
names of the different kinds, both of bud- 
ding and grafting; not only because we 
think the doing so will be useful to gar- 
deners who visit the Continent, or read 
French books on gardening, but because 
many of the terms are not translated lite- 
rally. For example, the French apply the 
word greffe (graft) as a generic term, in- 
cluding both grafting and budding; whereas 
the English, and also the Germans, use 
distinct words for these two kinds of ope- | 
rations. The Germans use the word vered- 
lung, ennobling or improving, as including 
both grafting, propfen, and budding, ocur- 
liren. In English we have no gardening 
word to express the two operations, al- 
though the word incision might be used for 
this purpose. 


I. Buppine. Greffes par Gemmes. 
1. Escutcheon Budding, without a Bud or 
Eye ; Greffe en E’cusson sans Yeur.—The 
object of this mode of budding is simply to | 
cover a wound or blemish in one tree by the | 
live bark of another. Take from a tree of 
the same sort, or at least of the same ge- | 
nus, as the wounded tree, a piece of bark | 
rather larger than the wound, and form it | 
into a regular shape; then cut the bark 
round the wound into the exact form and | 
dimensions of the piece to be inserted, so 
that the latter may be let into the former 
with the greatest exactness. The inner 
bark of the graft and that of the stock being | 
fitted so as to joint perfectly all round, and 
the shield closely adhering to the tree in 
every part, it is kept on by a ligature; and 
the edges of the wound are covered with 
rafting-wax or clay. It is a remarkable 
act, which some are, perhaps, not aware 
of, that the wood formed under a piece of 
bark inserted in this manner, even though 
that bark be without a bud or eye, will be 
the wood of the tree from which the shield 
was taken. In this way several different 
kinds of wood might be formed on one tree, 
without introducing a single leaf belong- 
ing to those different woods. The portion 
of wood introduced will always be limited 
in diameter to the size of the portion of 
bark put on. 


2. Budding with a Bud or Eye, and a circu- 
lar Escutcheon ; Greffe en E'cusson par Inocu- 
lation.—W ith the point of a grafting-knife, 
or rather with that of a penknife, cut a 
small bud out of the tree to be propagated, 
leaving a narrow rim of bark round it, and 
taking, at the same time, a portion of the 
wood, which is retained. A hole is made 
in the stock, of the same size as the bud 
and its rim, and of a depth equal to the 
length of the piece of wood left on. The 
whole is adjusted so that the bud, with its 
bark and woo, fills up the wound exactly; 
and the edges are then covered with graft- 
ing-wax. 
ployed to equalize the flower-buds over a 
tree, by removing some, from where there 
are too many, to those parts .of the tree 
where there are too few. 


8. Escutcheon Budding with Wood under 








the Bark ; Greffe en E’cusson boise, ( fig. 6.) 





This mode of budding is em-, 
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transversal incision is made above a healthy 
and vigorous bud ; then, bywithdrawing the 
blade of the graft- 
ing-knife, and en. 
tering it rather 
higher than this 
cross cut, a nar- 
row strip of bark, 
three or four lines 
broad, by f in. er 
1} in. long, is ta- 
- @f ken away, tetmi- 
nating in a point 
at the bottom. The eye should be situated 
about a third from the top, and the stipules, 
or other appendages that sometimes accom- 
pany the petiole, as well as prickles, &e., 
must be taken off with caution. ith the 
point of the grafting-knife, the wood of 
the escutcheon is then taken out, leaving a 
small piece immediately under the eye, add 
about a third of the length of the eseutch- 
eon. The bud, thus prepared, is inserted in 
the stock, and then tied as before. This 
mode of budding is that most generally used 
in European nurseries. 
4. Eseutcheon Budding, with a ing’ 
Bud ; Greffe en E’cusson avee un Gil pous- 
sant.—The escutcheon is cut, and placed in 
the same manner as by the preceding me« 
thod; but, as soon as it is inserted, the 
head of the stock is cut off, and all the buds 
that push from it, except that from the es- 
cutcheon, are rubbed off as they appear. 
This mode of budding, when done in the 
spring, has the great advantage of forcing 
the bud to develope itself immediately, thus 
gaining a year. However, it sometimes 
happens that, if the bud does not take, 
the sap of the stock not being able to 


——— 


| find a channel, from all the shoots be- 


ing rubbed off as they appear, the stock, 
or at least a great part of its length, 
dies of repletion. When done in the month 
of August, this mode of budding seldom 
succeeds, because the young shoot, not hav- 
ing time to ripen, perishes with the frost, 
and often causes as cine of the stock. 

5. Escutcheon Budding, with «a dormant 
Bud; Greffe en E’cusson avec un (Ril dor- 
mant.—This mode is similar to the preced. 
ing; but it is performed in August, and no- 
thing is cut away from the stock till the 
following spring, in order to prevent the 
developement of the bud before that season. 
Though longer before it takes effect, this 
mode of budding is more certain to succeed 
than the preceding method. It has also 
the merit of not hurting the stock, if it does 
not take. The inhabitants of Vitry, who 
carry on the greatest commerce in fruit 
trees in the neighborhood of Paris, use it 
almost exclusively. This mode is that'ge- 
nerally used in the British nurseries. 

6. Escutcheon Budding, without the Wood; 
Greffe en E'cusson denue de Bois.—Accord- 
ing to this mode, all the wood is taken away 
except a speck immediately under the bud ; 
to the life of which bud, however, that 
speck is essential. The rest of the process 
is asusual. Besides being very suitable for 
orange trees, this mode of budding is used 
for al] trees having hard wood, such as =. 
tles, hollies, and all analagous species, 
ther indigenous or exotic. It can be done 
either with the growing bud or dormant bud. 

7. Escutcheon Budding, with Pincers ; 
Greffe ‘en E’cusson a Em piece —A 
pair of pincers ought to be made on pur- 
pose, with which a piece of bark is taken 
off the stock. With the same instrument, 
or with the blade of the afting-knife, an 
escutcheon or plate of bark, having a vigo- 
rous eye in its centre, is taken off a young 











!—'To procure the escytcheon, a deep and 


shoot of the tree to be propagated. Jt must 





“be exaétly of the same size as the wound 
made in the stock; in order to fill it with 
the greatest precision. When it is pro- 
ot A fixed, it is supported by means of 
grafting-wax or soft wax. This method is 
excellent for budding old trees, the thick 
and r d bark of which is not suitable 
for the ordinary modes. 

8. Escutcheon Budding, ‘with the Eye 
turned downwards; Greffe en E'cusson a 
Rebours.—The escutcheon is cut in such a 
manner that the point of the eye, when 
placed on the stock, is turned downwards, 
whether the incision in the stock is made in 
the usual manner, or like a T reversed, 
‘thus, -. By this method, the buds are 
fotced to grow in a direction opposite to 
that which they would have taken natu- 
rally; but they soon resume their usual 

sition; and the desired end, viz., that of 
increasing the size of the fruit by stagnat- 
ing the returning sap, is thus by no means 
attained. ‘ap 

9. Reversed Escutcheon Budding ; Greffe 
en E’cusson renverse, ( Fg. 7.)—The es- 
cutcheon is prepared in the form of a tri- 
angle; but, instead of bringing it toa point 
under the eye, itis pointed above it. It will 
be perceived that the inci- 
sion in the bark of the stock 
must be also reversed; that 
is to say, instead of being in 
the form of an upright T, it 
must be like a 'T turned up- 
side down, as in the figure. 
To effect this, the longitudi- 
nal incision is made above 
the transversal one, instead 
of making it belowit. It is 
finished with ligaments and 
grafting-wax, as the preceding modes. In 
comparatively cool and moist climates, like 
that of Britain, the grafting-wax may be 
dispensed with in such cases as this and 
the three or four preceding ones. This 
manner of budding is almost the only one 
used in the south of Europe, particularly 
at Genoa and at Hieres, to multiply orange 
trees. It is also suitable for the propaga- 
tion of trees having abundant and gummy 
sap; and it bas probably be advanta- 

eously employed to secure the success of 
fads on resinous trees. 

10. Budding resinous Trees; Greffe en 
E'cusson @ arbres resineux, ( fig. 8.)—An 
incision is. made in the form of T, as if for 
an ordinary bud, in the bark of the stock. 

double incision is then 
made obliquely, about two 
lines or two lines and a half 
from the upper part of the 
T: this incision should pe- 
netrate the bark to the thick- 
ness of nearly a line, or so 
as to reach the soft wood. 
This mode of budding suc- 
ceeds not only on resinous 
trees, but also on all those 
that have a gummy and 
very abundant sap. 

11. Covered Budding ; Greffe en E'cusson 
couvert, (fig. 9.)—The bud is prepared as 
usual; but, when it is inserted in the 
stock, instead of a ligature, the lines of 
junction are covered with grafting-wax: a 
piece of bark is then taken 
from another tree, and, a 
small hole being made in the 
} middle of it, it is placed on 
the escutcheon, so as to cover 
the whole of it except the 
bud, which appears through 
# the hole, as in the figure. A 
bandage is then put over the 
bark, to keep the whole toge- 

















ther. This’ niodé of budding is rather too 
intricate for ordinary purposes; but it may 
be worth adopting for 1are and delicate 
trees. 


12. Budding with a square Escutcheon ; 
Greffe en E’cusson carre—Three incisions 
are made in the stock, one transversal, and 
the two others longitudinal, beginning on 
each side of the horizontal one, and de- 
scending perpendicularly four or five lines. 
They are to be four or five lines apart, and 
to represent a long square, the bottom line 
of which is wanting. This square stri 
or plate is raised and turned down. 
square escutcheon, provided with a good 
eye, is then cut from a branch of the tree 
which is to be propagated, exactly of the 
same size as the plate stripped down the 
stock; and it is applied to the incision, 
which it must cover with the greatest ex- 
actness. This being done, the plate of 
bark, which was hanging down on the 
Stock, is raised, and the escutcheon covered 
up to the eye; the line of junction is then 
coated with grafting-wax, and the whole 
is tied like other buds. It appears that this 
mode of budding was much used formerly, 
and that it succeeded perfectly ; but, as it 
is rather tedious in the execution, it is now 
seldom employed. 

[To be continued.] 





[From the National Intelligencer.] 

Pracu TreEs.—This modest and beau- 
tiful tree, the parent of one of the most 
delicious of all fruits, is, if properly man- 
aged, perhaps the most easily cultivated 
and preserved of all fruit trees. To sus- 
tain these observations, I mention my own 
experience. On a rented farm, and on 
which I resided near ten years, I found 
but one good thriving peach tree when I 
took possession, and only a few stocks of 
that tree in any condition. Regarding it 
a duty which every man owes to society, 
to plant fruit trees if in his power, I com. 
menced raising the peach from the stone, 
and persevered in that plan during nine 
seasons, and left a considerable number 
of the very finest peach trees in the high- 
est state of health when I removed. 

There is no one other fact in natural 
history, of the truth of which Iam more 
convinced, than that the peach tree would, 
in any part of the middle or southern 
States, flourish, if three rules were ob- 
served : 

1st—Plant the seed annually, so as to 
have new plants to set out annually ; or, 
what is much better, plant the seed where 
the tree is to stand. 

2nd—Whenever the tree commences 
to decay, cut it down as near the ground 
as possible, 

3rd—Plant the peach tree in your best 
soil, and work the ground around where 
it stands. re 

In the public prints, we see this season, 
from all quarters, accounts of the destruc. 
tion of the peach tree by the frosts of last 
winter. In some cases the body of the 
tree is‘said to-be killed, while the roots 
are living. 

The peach tree is evidently a native of 
a much warmer climate than that of the 
central United States. In Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Florida, I have seen it in 


flower, and in leaf partially, at every win. |} 


ter month. It is of course in the southern 











‘evergreen. In all situations and climates 
here I have seen it growing, from N. lat, 
9 deg. to 45 deg. it is a tender tree and 
demands care ; but with care and skili, 
there is no other tree which yields to 
man a more grateful and certain return. 

Similar to all organized beings, when 
wounded by any adverse cause, the peach 
tree exerts the principles of life, or more 
distinctly the principles of self-preserva. 
tion, and, in the very case of injury by 
frost, this operation of nature becomes so 
striking as to arrest attention from the 
most casual observer. In the National 
Intelligencer of May 28th, 1835, quoting 
from the Wyoming Republican, I have 
read the following : 

‘“« A few weeks since we mentioned that 
the peach trees in this neighborhood were 
generally killed by the coldness of the 
winter. Upon close examination, we find 
the roots of the trees are alive, and some 
of the limbs of many are putting out 
leaves; tho’ in general the tops are dead.” 

Now, from actual experience I am fully 
convinced, that, if those trees, the roots 
of which are alive, and exerting their re. 
sources to save the branches, were reliev. 
ed by amputation of the whole tree to 
within one, two, or three inches of the 
ground, that numerous fine healthy young 
stems would be seen rising, and which, 
in two, or at most three years, would be 
loaded with fruit. This statement is made 
from actual experiment, within twenty 
miles from your office, and never failed 
in a single instance. The preservation 
of the tree in this case is very greatly 
enhanced by keeping the ground loose 
and clear of weeds near the roots. 

Let me, in conclusion, say to the Far. 
mer, plant the seed of peach annually, 
keep the ground cultivated around the 
root, and when, by any means, the stock 
is found in a decaying state, cut it away, 
and Jeave the root to expend its resources 
on the production of new scions, and one 
of the most ornamental trees and most de- 
licious fruits may be secured with almost 
unerring certainty. A TRAVELLER. 





PRropaGaTIoN oF THE Sitk Worm.—Last year, 
on the 4th of July, Cuantes Dyer, Esq., of this 
city, had four silk worms. From these four and 
their progeny, he had three complete crops of co 
coons. ‘There are now feeding, at the cocoonery of 
the Valentine Company in this city, about sEv- 
EN HUNDRED THOUSAND worms, all the product of 
the fowr which Mr. Dyer had on the 4th of July, 
1834.—[Providence Journal.] 








PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 
At the New-York Steck and Exchange Board, 
JuLY 11, 18354 
Par. Ask. Offer. 


Mohawk and;Hudson..... 100 = 122 121 
Paterson.....seeceeececes 9 f— - 
Ithaca and Owego. ....... — _ a 
Saratoga... ..ccsececeeees — 114 110 
Harlaem. ........ssseeee ~ 117 116} 
New-York and Albany.... _ 


Boston and Providence.... 100 123 123 
New-Jersey Railroad and 


Transportation Line... 100 oJ 16 114 
Camden and Amboy...... 100 _ - 
Providence and Stonington. 100 101 100 
Boston and Worcester. .... — pain — 
Philadelphia and Trenton. . 100 §=1024 += 1014 
Utica and Schenectady... . 100 . 126% 1254 
Jamaica. _ 114 114 
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OBITUARY. 
Eee oe 

The event which latterly has held in such deep 
suspense “the hopes of the good, and the fears ot 
the wise,” has at length occurred—Joun Mar- 
sHaLL, Chief Justice of the United States, is dead ! 
We know of no form of words, whereby admira- 
tion and regret could add emphasis, to the simple 
enunciation of this melancholy fact. 

The Chief Justice died in Philadelphia on Mon- 
day afternoon. He had gone to that city to seek 
medical aid—but the most eminent talent and the 
most assiduous care, failed to prolong a life, already 
protracted beyond the ordinary term of man’s 
years—and of which the wl:ole course, from early 
manhood to the day of his death, was passed in 
most arduous public services. 

“Mr, Marshall,” we borrow from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, “was born in Virginia, on the 24th 
of September, 1755; and as early as the summer 
of 1775, received a commission as lieutenant of a 
company of Minute men, and was shortly after 
engaged in the battle of the Great Bridge, where 
the British troops, under Lord Dunmore, were re 
pulsed with great gallanty. He was subsequently 
engaged in the memorable battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth; and in 1780, ob- 
tained a license to practice law. He returned to 
the Army shortly after, and continued in the ser- 
vice until the termination of Arnold’s invasion. 

In the spring of 1782, he was elected a member 
of the State Legislature, and in the autumn of the 
same year, a member of the Executive Council, 
and married in 1783. In 1788 he was elected as 
Representative of the city of Richmond in the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, and continued to occupy that 
station for the years 1789, 1790, 1791, and upon 
the recall of Mr. Monroe, as Minister, from France, 
President Washington solicited Mr. Marshall to 
accept the appointment as his successor, but he re- 
spectfully declined. In 1799 he was elected and 
took his seat in Congress, and in 1800 he was ap 
pointed Secretary of War. 

On the 31st of January, 1801, he became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which distinguished station he continued to fill with 
unsullied dignity and pre-eminent ability, until the 
close of his mortal career. His biographer elo- 
quently observes—“ W hat indeed strikes us as the 
most retharkable in his whole character, even more 
than his splendid talents, is the entire consistency 
of his:public life and principles. There is nothing 
in either which calls for apology or concealment.— 
Ambition never seduced him from his principles— 
popular clamor never deterred him from the strict 
performance of his duty. Amid the extravagance ot 
party spirit,he stood witha calm and steady inflexibil- 
ity—neither bending to the pressure of adversity, 
nor bounding with the elasticity of success. He lived 
such as man should live, by and with his principles, 
If we were tempted to say in one word in what he 
excelled all other men, we would say, in wisdom ; 

in the union of that virtue, which ripened under 
the hardy discipline of principles, with that 
knowledge, which constantly sifted and refined its 
old treasures, and as constantly gathered new.— 
The Constitution, since its adoption, owes more to 
him than to any other single mind, for its true in- 
terpretation and vindication. Whether it lives or 
perishes, his exposition of its principles will be an 
enduring monument to his fame, so long as solid 








reasoning, profound analysis, and sober views of 
government shall invite the leisure, or command the 
attention, of statesmen and jurists.” 

He died calmly and tranquilly, surrounded by 
three of his children and many valuable friends.— 
The blow was not unexpected, and he was fully 
prepared. But a few days since he penned an in- 
scription for his tombstone.” 

The subjoined sketch of this lamented individ- 
ual will—now that our eyes are to look upon him 
no more—be read with renewed interest. Itis acg 
curately descriptive and just. 


Chief Justice Marshall, 
BY WILLIAM WIRT. 

The Chief Justice of the United States is in his 
person tall, meagre, emaciated, his muscles relaxed, 
and his joints so loosely connected as not only to 
disqualify him, apparently, for any vigorous exer- 
tions of the body, but to. destroy every thing like 
elegance and harmony in his air and movements.— 
Indeed in his whole appearance and demeanor,— 
dress, attitude and gestures—sitting, standing or 
walkmg—he is as far removed from the idolizing 
graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any other gentle- 
manonearth. To continue the portrait: his head 
and face are small in proportion to his height ; his 
complexion swarthy ; the muscles of his face being 
relaxed, gives him the appearance of a man of 80 
years of age, nor can be he much younger. His 
countenance has a faithful expression of great good 
humor and hilarity ; while his black eyes, the un- 
erring index—possess an irradiating spirit, which 
proclaims the imperial power of the mind that sits 
enthroned within. 

This extraordinary man, without the aid of fan- 
cy, without the advantage of person, voice, atti- 
tude, gesture, or any of the ornaments of an orator, 
deserves to be considered as one of the most elo- 
quent men in the world ; if eloquence may be said 
to consist in the power of seizing the attention with 
irresistible force, and never permitting it to elude 
the grasp, until the hearer has received the convic- 
tion which the speaker intends. 

As to his person, it has already been described. 
His voice is dry and hard, his attitude in his most 
effective orations was often extremely awkward, as 
it was not unusual for him to stand with his ges- 
tures proceeding from his right arm, and consisting 
merely in a vehement perpendicular swing of it 
from above the elevation of his head to the bar, be- 
hind which he was accustomed to stand. 

As to fancy, if she held a seat in his mind at all, 
which I very much doubt, his gigantic genius tram- 
ples with disdain on all her flower decked plants 
and blooming parterres. How, then, will you ask, 
with a look of incredulous curiosity—how Is it pos- 
sible that such a man can hold the attention of an 
audience enchained through a speech of an ordinary 
length? I will tell you. 

€ possesses one original and almost supernatu- 
ral faculty, of developing the subject by a single 
glance of his mind, and detecting at once the very 
point on which the controversy depends. No mat- 
ter what the question, though ten times more knot- 
ty than the ‘ gnarled oak,’ the lightning of heaven 
is not more resistless than his astonishing penetra- 
tion. Nor does the exercise of it seem to cost him 
an effort. On the contrary, it is as easy as a vis- 
ion. I am persuaded that his eyes do not fly over 
a landscape and take in its various objects with 
more promptitude and faculty, than his mind em- 
braces and analyzes the most complex subjects. 

Possessing while at the bar this intellectual ele- 
vation, which enabled him to look down and com- 
prehend the whole und at once, he determined, 
immediately, and without difficulty, on which side 
the question might be most advantageously ap- 
proached and assailed; in a bad cause, his art con- 
sisted in laying his premises so remotely from the 
point directly in debate, or else in terms so gener- 
ous and specious, that the hearer seeing no conse- 
quences which could be drawn from them, was 
just as willing to admit as not; but his premises 
once admitted, the demonstration, however distant, 
followed as certainly, as cogently, and as inevita- 
bly, as any demonstration in Euclid. 

All his eloquence consists in the apparently deep 
self-eonviction and emphatic earnestness of hisman- 
ner; the correspondent simplicity and energy of 
his style ; the close and logical connection of his 
thoughts,and the easy gradations by which he opens 








} his lights on the attentive minds of his hearers. 








The courts and the bar in Philadelphia ate 
making preparations to do honor to the memory of 
this great Jurist—and in. this State, as in every 
other, we presume, as the respective courts meet, 
there will, it cannot be doubted, be a spontaneous 
and earnest expression of respect, and admiration, 
for so brilliant and so useful a career as that just 
closed. 

To John Marshall belongs,and will belong peren- 
nially, the glory of having giving form, and fashion, 
and precise interpretation, and fixed and definite 
applicability, to the general provisions of that most 
perfect of human intruments, the Constitution of 
the U.S. Living with,and sharing the councils, asin 
the revolutionary struggle he had shared the perils 
of, the wise and patriotic men who framed it, and fit- 
ted by early studies, by practical experience in pub- 
lic life, and above all, by the rare endowment of an 
analytical and honest mind, which knew how to 
seek out truth, and which nothing other than truth 
would satisfy—to comprehend, to elucidate, and 
to establish the great views and aims of that Con- 
stitution—he has, by his decisions and opinions as 
Chief Justice, made plain what seemed confused, 
unravelled what was intricate. and—without seek- 
ing to extend, or consenting unduly to limit, the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Court over which 
he presided, but by carrying out unambitiously yet 
unflinchingly, the purposes of its organization—he 
has shown it to be the safest, the wisest, and the 
most efiicient bulwark, alike of State rights and of 
rightful Federal authority. 

At any moment, the loss of such a man would 
be deplored ; but at this moment, when the possible 
successors of such a name, and to such a station 
occur to the mind, regret is indeed unmitigated by 
aught of hope. 


Peas “Ee 9 ae 
U. 8.Military Academy. 


Report of the Board of Visiters invited by the Secre- 
tary of War to attend the General Examination of 
the Cadets of the United States Military Academy. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 

Sirn:—The undersigned, having attended the 
General examination of the Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy, as a Board of Visiters, 
submit the following Report as the result of their 
observations. 

The Board directed their inquiries to the course 
of instruction, both military and scientific, to the 
internal police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of 
the Institution. In making these inquiries, every 
facility was afforded by the Superintendent and 
members of the Academic Staff. In order that 
these inquiries might be prosecuted with ter 
advantage, Committees were appointed by the 
Board, with instructions to inquire especially into 
the portion of the foregoing subjects referred to 
them respectively, and to report the result of their 
observations. 

The reports of those Committees, which are 
herewith transmitted, willconvey to you much in- 
formation in detail, which could not conveniently 
be embodied in this report. 

As this is professedly a Military Institution, the 
attention of the Board was first directed to the 
course of military instruction. Although this 
branch embraces- a wide field, it. is intended: to 
speak of it as limited to Engineering, Artillery, and 
Infantry Tactics. 

Engineering is divided into two branches; Civil 
and Military ; and in connection with the latter, is 
taught the Science of War, so far as it rejates. to 
the attack and defence of military positions, and the 
providing of defensive means for an army opera- 
ting in the field. ; ‘ nite ty 

In the course of Civil Engineering, is taught the 
properties, prepartions, and use of materials of con- 
struction ; elementary parts of buildings, and the 
art of construction generally, including decorative 
architecture; the manner of laying out and con- 
structing roads, the construction of the various 
kinds of bridges, the general principles which. reg- 
ulate the removal of obstructions that wae 2 
navigation of rivers; the survey, location and con- 
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struction of canals and railroads; and the forma- 
tion of artificial, and the improvement of natural 
harbors. This branch is taught to the first, or 
uating class, by lectures, and a series of draw- 
and notes, prepared by the Professor from the 
best authorities, and pehogrephed at the press be- 
longing to the Institution, under the title of “ Out- 
ines of the Course of Civil Engineering.” Draw- 
ings, illustrative of the prominent parts of the sub- 
ject, are executed by the Cadets ; and these exhib- 
it great neatness of exccution, as well as much pre- 
cision in detail. 
Next in order is the course of Military Engineer- 





ing. 

This comprises Ficld and Permanent Fortifica- 
tion. In the first, are taught to the same class, 
the principles which regulate the construction of 
field intrenchments; the “different kinds of lines; 
batteries for the various kinds of ordnance; the 
armament of intrenchments, with reference to the 
attack and defence, enclosed and detached works ; 
defence of posts; and the construction of military 
bridges ; permanent fortification, including a com- 
plete description of the bastion front; the attack 
and defence of the same; a critical examination of 
the principal systems of fortifications; the con- 
struction and armament of a fortress ; the hydrau- 
lic works used in the defence of military positions ; 
mining; the principles of defilement, and their ap- 
plication to works constructed for inland and mari- 
time defence. Military Engineering is taught from 
a text book, and from notes prepared with judg- 
ment and skill, by the Professor ; the whole being 
amply illustrated by drawings, executed by the 
students, under the immediate supervision of in- 
structors, 

To the professional ability of the Professor to 
whom this department is confided, the very able 
and satisfactory manner in which his pupils ac- 
quitted themselves in the various parts of their 
course at the black board, in presence of the Vis- 
iters, afforded the most pleasing and ample testi- 
mony. 

No changes, either in the course of study or or- 
ganization, are at present contemplated, nor are 
any deemed necessary. ‘The Board, however, 
would recommend the continuance of small ap- 
propriations of money, by Congress, for the pur- 
pose of providing the department with such works 
and models as the Professors may from time to time 
require. 

nstructiors is given to the Cadcts of the first 

class in Artillery Tacti¢s, during the encampment, 
which usually commencesin June and terminates 
on the first of September following. During this 
time, they are required to recite uyon a system 
of Field Artillery, at the same time that they are 
taught a course of Pyrotechny, Mortar exercises and 
Target practice, with guns of various calibre, as 
well as mortars and howitzers. Cadets of the 
other classes are also taught the drill of Field Ar- 
tillery during the suspension of the other academ- 
ic studies. 

It is thought by the officer at the head of the 
Department, that the time allowed for recitation 
is insufficient, and that much which ought to be 
— thoroughly is necessarily passed over ra- 
play: 

In our country there 1s noestablishment provided 
by law empatiaily for instruction in Artillery. All 
the education our officers receive in this branch of 
sturly is, with the exception of the mere drill of an 
artillery garrison, obtained at this place. This de- 
ficiency would seem to suggest the importance of 
placing this department of the Academy upon a 
more enlarged and permanent basis. 

It is the opinion of the Board, that it would be 
greatly to the advantage of this course of instruc- 
tion, if a permanent assistant were attached to it, 
instead of the mode now in use of detailing Cadets 
from the graduating class, 

Tn connexion with this subject, the Board would 
remark, that the moving of ordnance on the field, 
by the bodily éxertions of the Cadets alone, is a 
requisition upon them of great severity, and is at 
the same time obnoxious to the objection, that it 
keeps the Cadets entirely unskilled in the only 
mode of using the field piece employed in actual 
service. The Board would, therefore, suggest the 
propriety of procuring a number of horses suffi- 
cient for Artillery exercise, and also for instruction 
in Cavalry t‘actics. 

The same horses would be used for both pur- 


Poses and the number required would not exceed 
y: 


is confessedly of great impo 























Cavalry Tactics have never been taught at the 














Academy. _Cayalry, as an arm of national defence, 

importance. It is submit- 
ted whether instructions in that branch might not 
be advantageously added to the course of instruc- 
tion at this Institution. 

The Ordnance Stores furnished for the year, are 
geod in quality and sufficient in quantity. Some 

eld pieces and guns of different calibre are wanted 
to render this department complete, which are par- 
ticularly detailed in the report of the Coramittee on 
this subject. 

On drill, and in firing in the field, the Cadets ex- 
hibited a thorough knowledge of the mancuvres 
and evolutions in this important arm of service ; 
and in their drawings and mathematical demonstra- 
tions at the black board, they evinced high pro- 
ficiencies in the theory and practice of gunnery.— 
Their target firing and accuracy of throwing 
shells, are very commendable, and afford unequiv- 
ocal evidence of great zeal and ability on the part 
of the instructor, for which he is entitled to much 
credit. 

The corps of Cadets, organized as a battalion of 
infantry, exhibits on the field a perfect knowledge 
of infantry tactics, and performs all the evolutions 
of the line and of the battalion with facility and 
accuracy. Their appearance in dress, in the con- 
dition of their arms and aeeoutrements, as well as 
in soldier-like bearing, is highly gratifying, and de- 
serves much commendation, whilst it reflects much 
credit on the experienced officer who commands 
them. 

With regard to the course of study in the other 
branches which are taught, agreeably to the regu- 
lations of the institution, the Board was well satis- 
fied with the abilities and zeal of the professors and 
their assistants. 

Besides the branches already mentioned, the 
Cadets of the first, or graduating class, were exam- 
ined on Moral and Political Science, and on Min- 
eralogy and Geology, on all of which they exhib- 
ited attainments that could only be the result of 
much attention on their part, aided by skill and 
perseverance on the part of the Professors and 
their Assistants. 

In Moral and Political Science, the first class 
was subjected toa satisfactory examination. The 
familiarity they evinced with the several systems 
of ethics propounded by distinguished masters at 
different periods, showed that their minds had 
been effectually directed to the distinguishing 
characteristics of those systems, and their relative 
merits closely compared by them and familiarly 
understood. The examination on the subject of 
Government and Constitutional Law, were highly 
gratifying, with room, it is true, for slight shades 
of difference in opinion; on the latter topic, the 
discussions and replies of the class were such as 
showed a just comprehension of the nature and 
objects of civil government in general, of the pecu- 
liar and unique and happy system under which 
they live; qualifying them at once for participa- 
tion in the pursuits of civil and political life, and 
teaching them duly to appreciate the blessings of 
those institutions, which, as soldiers, they may be 
called upon to defend. 

The second class was examined on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, on Chemistry,and Draw- 
ing. On these branches, the proficiency of the 
Cadets was quite creditable to themselves and to 
their instructers. The. knowledge which the pu- 
pils seem to have acquired in the important 

ranch of Chemistry, not only of its general prin- 
ciples, but of their application in detail was gratify- 
ing. The specimens of Drawing by the Cadets, 
exhibited to the Board, showed a practical acquaint- 
ance with this branch, which demonstrated that 
they are fitted at once to apply their acquirements 
to purposes of practical utility. 
he third class was examined in Mathematics, in 
the French Language, and Drawing. 

The fourth class in Mathematics and the French 
Language. 

It has often been remarked, that in no schoolis 
the mathematics more thoroughly taught than at 
this Institution. The correctness of this remark 
was quite manifest during the present examina- 
tion, whenever mathematics or any other branch 
dependent on that science was under considera- 
tion. 

The examinations on the French languague were 
very satisfactory. ‘To those acquainted with the 
language, there appeared, by the course of instruc- 
tion, to be imparted to the student a thorough know- 
ledge of the principles of the language. 

Some of the members of the Board had an op- 











| Ser 
sets under ‘tie’ inieteumions of the Sword Master, 


It was thought to be quite creditable, Whilst the 
instructions of the Sword Master secure to the of. 
ficer and soldier the best means of personal 
the exercise connected with them is well fitted to 
improve the oe and to impart to the muscular 
system tone and vigor. 2 

eo connected with the course of study, the Board 
has thought proper to remark, that a good Library, 
a Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, are es. 
sential aids in imparting scientific instruction. [t 
is believed an important benefit would be conferred 
on the institution, by adding to the. library some of 
the periodical works which contain the earliest, 
and, at the same time, the most learned disserta. 
tions upon the improvements of the day. ; 

The situation of the Professorship of Chemis. 
try, it is thought, might be placed on a better foot. 
ing. At present it is subsidiary in every respect.— 
It is recommended that it be placed on an equality 
with the independent professorships, and that there 
be two assistants, one of whom should be the Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy. ‘The whole course of study 
as conducted, it is believed, is well fitted to create 
a fund of information which cannot fail to be of in- 
estimable value to our country in a civil as well as 
military point of view. " 

The attention of the Board was directed to the 
course of Religious instruction. ‘This course is 
necessarily of vital importance. D the pres- 
ent visitation, the Chaplain to whom fe 
ment is entrusted, has been under arrest. There 
was, therefore no opportunity of witnessing the 
manner in which the duties belonging to this de- 
partment are performed. The importance of the 
duties to be performed by the Chaplain, has indue- 
ed the Board of Visiters to recommend that the Se- 
cretary of War institute an inquiry into the causes 
which have led to a suspension of the performance 
of those duties. Stan ; 

With regard to the Internal Police it is entitled 
to high approbation. The condition of the hos 
tal is fully suited to the object of securing to t 
Cadets all the comforts and all medical aid that 
they can require in ordinary cases of indispositivn. 
Clean, well ventilated, and properly attended by 
nurses, nothing need be added on these heads; 
recent circumstances, however, have suggerted the 
propriety of enlarging the number of surgical in- 
struments. ; 

The South Barrack, which is the oldest build- 
ing of the kind at this post, is badly constructed. 
The rooms are too small, and they are injudi- 
ciously disposed. It is recommended that they be 
rebuilt. ( 

Both barracks present an air of cleanliness and 
order that reflects credit on all concerned. 4 

The Steward’s Hall, where the Cadets mess in 
common, was visited. It was found that the Ca- 
dets are supplied with good and wholesome food. 

building for a Chapel has been commenced ; 
and it is thought will be completed this year. 

The Store House is an old and very insecure 
building, and altogether unfit for the use to which 
it is applied ; a new one is recommended for the 
safe keeping of the stores deposited here. 

The fiscal concerns of the institution were brought 
to the notice of the Board. The disbursements 
are found to be made in accordance with the ap- 
propriations made, and a system of order and 
economy prevails. A building for mili and 
other exercises, so requisite for the successful pros- 
ecution of military knowledge during the inclement 
season of the year and to the health of the Cadets, 
has been commenced under the appropriation for 
that purpose. 

An improvement is recommended in the ae 
ments appropriated to the use of the Chemical La- 
boratory, Library and Philosophical Apparatus.— 
They are too small and exposed to danger in mak- 
ing chemical experiments. 

The teacher of Drawing is entirely destitute of 
the convenience necessary to the practice, study, 
and of course improvement in his profession. The 
building of an tment for that purpose is recom- 
mended, the estimate expense whereof will not ex- 
ceed eight hundred dollars. 

In the accounts of the Treasurer and Quarter- 
master the penn appears to be rigidly con- 
fined within the appropriation. The whole fiscal 
a ent meets the entire approbation of the 

The attention that is paid to economy n 
all the details of the Institution is very satisfactory. 
There remains in the Treasury an unexpended 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


palance.of the appropriation of last year of eight 
thousand dollars. ai 
Upon the whole the Board is of opinion that the 


Institution is well conducted ; that the objects to be 
attained by its continuance are of t im- 
nee tothe community. Know is obtain- 


ed by means of this Institution which is indis- 
ble to the successful conduct of military af- 

airs, Not only is the knowledge imparted to 
those educated ton valuable in time of war, but 
should a state of war be looked upon as remote, 
the knowledge acquired is scarcely less valuable 
in time of peace, when applied to the prosecution 
of the various improvements which are so rapidly 
developing and enlarging the resources of our 
country. Butthe hope that peace shall be per- 
tual should not be indulged to our detriment. 
The means most essential to the resistance of ag- 
ion should always be within our reach. The 
Feniliating disasters, th > waste of life and treasure, 
that marked the commencement of the late war, 
tor want of a knowledge of what should be deemed 
the elementary principles in the science of war, 
are still fresh in the recollection of many. This 
Institution, it is believed, is well fitted to obviate 
the recurrence of such calamities, from the same 
cause. Atan expense less than is requisite to 
keep in commission a frigate of the largest class, 
knowledge of the science of war, in principle and in 
practical detail, is imparted toa sufficient number 
of citizens of our own country, to enable us, in any. 
emergency, to conduct our military operations ona 
footing of equality with the most skilful enemy.— 
When it is considered that success in war is slight- 
ly dependent on either the numbers or courage of 
the parties, but is most generally the result of the 
scientific and skilful combinations of causes, the ef- 


> fect of which is foreseen and calculated almost with 


the precision of a mathematical problem, it would 
be a source of the most painful. reflection, that a 
country, justly proud of its freedom and liberal in- 
stitutions, should, for want of appreciating the 
knowledge necessary to the defence of that free- 
dom oad those institutions, permit itself to be 
placed at the mercy of the enemies of all liberty 
and liberal institutions. It cannot be denied that 
those governments most hostile to liberty at the 
present day, are most ready to appreciate, and to 
approdriate all the aids that can be derived from 
science, and applied to the art of war. How im- 

t that those countries blessed with freedom 
should keep themselves on a footing of equality, 
not in the largeness of their armies, but in the 
knowlede necessary to the formation of armies, 
and to direct them, when formed, with efficiency. 
The knowledge imparted at this institution to the 
children of our own citizens, selected fiom every 
part of the country, is so indispensable to our se- 
curity, that to dissolve it without providing a sub- 
stitue of advantages equal or preferable, 
would seem like retrograding from civilization to- 
wards barbarism ; and well calculated to endanger 
our national independence. 


(Signed.) P. V. Danien, ra 
President of the Board of Visiters. 


E. 8, Davis, South Carolina. 
Perer Martin, Alabama. 
Joun Hunter, Westchester, N. Y. 
Joun Brace, North Carolina. 
JonatHan Cocswe.L, Connecticut. 
Joun A, Granam, New York. 
Wu. J. Leer, Pennsylvania. 
Ww. C. Frazer, Penn. 
Tuomas J. Pew, Kentucky, 
Wm.C, Lyman, Georgia. 
Epwarp H. Carmicnak., Va. 
Cuarzes C, Ferris, New York. 
Catvin Biyrne, Pennsylvania. 

M. T. Rocers, Penn. 
H. Arxison, Brig. General U.S. A. 





SUMMARY. 

The venerable James Gupzon, the hero of Stony 
Point, the respected and honored of all parties, ex- 
pired at his residence in Richmond, Virginia, on 
Wednesday morning last, after a lingering illness. 

We understand that the President of the United 
States left this City yerterday, in the Steamboat 
Columbia, for the ip-raps, (Fort Calhoun,) where 
he proposes to recreate and recruit his health for a 
week or two.— [Nat. Intel.] 


A letter writer from the White Sulphur Springs 


of Virginia, states that Major Barry, the Post Mas- 
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ter General, wasa visiter there on the 23d of June, 
and that he was in very feeble health. 


The Norfolk Beacon states that orders have 
been received at the Navy Yard, Gosport, for the 
immediate fitting out of the North-Carolina 74. 


[From the Globe.] 
OFFICIAL. 
Navy DepartMent, 3d July, 1835. 
The Board of Examination recently convened at 
ae, 7% of Captains— 
enry E. Batiarp, President. 
a Ji anes } ; 
m. Compton Bolton, 
Alex. Cledton. and | aenters 
Laurence Kearney, — } 
has closed its duties. ' 
The following isa list of the Midshipmen who | 
some arranged in the order assigned them by the | 
ard : | 


Class 1827, 
M. G. L. Claiborne. 
Crasg 1829. 
1 Oliver H. Perry, 16 George Wycke, 
2 Charles W. Morris, 17 Octavius Fairfax, 
3 Joshua Humphreys, 18 T. A. M. Craven, 
4 Richard Bache,. 19 Dominick Lynch, 
5 Francis E. Barry, 20 Francis B. Renshaw, 
6 Joseph Underwood, 21 Addison R Taliaferro, 
7 John B. Dale, 22 Horace N. Harrison, 
8 Stephen Decatur, 23 James H. North, 
9 William L. Maury, 24 Robert B. Pegram, 
10 David D. Porter, 25 Edward C. Ward, 
11 Edw. C. Bowers, 26 Richard G. Cogdell, 
12 Montfort S. Stokes, 27 Matthew S. Pitcher, 
13 Nathaniel G. Bay, 28 James Anderson, 
14 Thomas Budd, 29 Charles Thomas. 
15 And. F. V. Gray, 


Finances or Connecricut.—According to the 


monwealth, including Legislature, Judges, State 
Prison, &c. was last year $74,015—and the re- 
ceipts (excluding a baiance in the treasury of $13,- 
443) were $78,258, The public funds of the State 


(exclusive of its very large School Fund) areabout | 
$400,000 in bank stock; its public debt about seven- | 


teen hundred dollars ! 


cheering to state, for the information of our distant 
friends, that the general health of our city has 
rarely been surpassed: and never have our streets 


presented a more gratifying exhibition of business, | 
enterprise, and progressive improvements, than at | 


the prescnt moment. 
Divivenns.—The following Marine and Fire In- 


surance offices made their semi-annual dividends | 


yesterday : 
Neptune office ‘ : 7 per cent. 
Ocean ee ; } 6 per cent. 
New York “ . 5 per cent. 
Union Wik etivtce 3 per cent. 


Howard “. 


Errects or Compinations.—The Miners Jour- 
nal states that since the turn out of the Boatmen, 
we understand that several of the largest shippers 
of Coal in this region, are making arrangements to 
have built a sufficient number of boats to carry 
their own Coal to market. 


4tper cent. 


Royat anv Nose Trarricxers.—In a recent | 
book of travels, or rather book for travellers, pub- | 
tished in England, “'The Road-book from London | 
to Naples,” the following statements are made: | 

Near Cume is the Lake of Fusaro, where the | 

feasure of the excursion, to some travellers, fin- | 
ishes with a feast of oysters, for which this lake is 
famous. It belongs to a very distinguished oyster- 
monger—the King of the two Sicilies—whose 
agents open the fish and supply the visiters. 
* * * * * 


They do strange things in this way in Italy, At 
Rome, the Cardinal Doria used to be the milkman 
to those who chose to send to his palace for this 
necessary article to the tea-drinking English ; and 
at Naples, the only good butterman is his majesty ; 
and those who wish to have this article genuine 
send to court for it, whence it is issued impressed 
with the royal arms. His majesty is also the 
chief, or only dealer in gunpowder, salt, tobacco, 
eo &e, &e. 
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Tue Lirerary Souvenir ror 1835, by Alari® 
4. Watts, of which the usual supply was des- 
patched to this country in the. packet ship Sover- 


eign, and shipwrecked, has since been received by. 


Wiley § Long—at least a few copies of it. The 
engravings, the paper, and getting up of the book 
—so far as the eye is concerned—and we have had 
no opportunity for any other examination, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 


Proaress or tHE Arts.—The National Acade- 
my closed its exhibition of original pictures, by na- 


|| tive artists, on the 4th inst.; and it is with satis- 


faction we learn and record the two encouraging 
facts—that the receipts from this exhibition exceed- 
ed by a thousand dollars those of any’previous one 


|| —and that, with very few exceptions, every pic- 
'| ture that was on sale, was bought at the artist’s own 


prices. Among them were three by Mount—the 


'| Sleepy Hollow, hy Core—and several others. This 
| result is both gratifying and encouraging. 


In an account of the present exhibition at Som- 
erset House, we find these notices of two pictures, 
which may be called American. The ove from its 


|| Subject Columbus, the other from its artist Leslie. 


“Christopher Columbus explaining the project 
of his intended voyage for the discovery of the 


| New World, in the convent of La Rabida.” D, 
'| Wilkie, R. A. 


“ A stranger travelling on foot, accompanied by 


|| a young boy, stopped one day at the gate of a con- 


veut of Franciscan friars, dedicated to Santa Ma- 
ria de Rabida, and asked of the porter a ltttle bread 


\| and water for his child: while receiving this hum- 
annual account of the Comptroller of the State of | 
Connecticut, the whole expenditure of the Com- | : ¢ 

| was struck with the appearance of the stranger, 


ble refreshment, the guardian of the convent, friar 
Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass by, 


and observing from his am and accent that he was 
a foreigner, entered into conversation with him.” 
That stranger was Columbus. 

“The conference which followed was remarka- 
ble for opening a brighter prospect in the fortunes 
of Columbus, and forms the subject of the picture in 
which he is represented seated at the convent table, 


| with the prier on his right, to whom he is explain. 
The Detroit Jourual of June 30th, says—It is | 


ing, ona chart, the theory upon which his long 
contemplated discovery is founded. At his left is 
his son Diego, with a small Italian greyhound at his 
feet, supposed to have accompanied them in their 
voyage from Genoa. 

** At the other side of the picture, resting on the 
table, is the physician of Palos, Garzia Fernandez, 


‘| who from scientific knowledge, sr of the en- 


terprise, and whose testimony has recorded this 
event. Behind him, with the telescope in hand, is 
Martin Alonzo Pinzona, one of the most intelligent 
sea captains of his day.” ‘ 

Such is the subject of the picture, and it may be 
considered the triumph of Wilkie’s in the present 
exhibition, and one that ranks very high in art.— 
The expression of Columbus is truly noble and in: 
telligent, dignity and mildness are in every linea: 
ment. At the left of Celumbys is his son Diego, 
holding a small Italian greyhound, which reclines 
at his feet, In the back ground is introdueed the 
head of Pinzona, whos: expressive eye denotes the 
suppressed jealousy larking in his bosom, at the 
same time giving areluctant approbation to the 
plan of the great navigator. The other characters 
are allin accordance with the subject, and as far 
as conception in edor and composition extend, this 
picture may rank smong the grand historical, and 
be classed among the finest productions of the Brit* 
ish school. 

Gulliver’s Introduction to the Queen of Brob- 
dignag.” C.R.Leslie, R. A.—This picture repre- 
sents the point of time when the little Gulliver is 
presented to the gigantic Queen of the - 
gians, surrounded by her maids of honor. 
captain in the back ground is receiving the money 
which the Queen pays for the purchase of the di- 
minutive curigsity. “Gulliver ison the table em- 
bracing with fervent devotion the tip of her Ma- 
jesty’s little finger. We think the whole of this 
picture isa misconception. The artist has not con- 

uered the difficulty with which the subject evi- 
dently labors, namely, to make the women Brob- 
dignagians without making a Lillipution of Gul- 


liver. Asa paintingit has the usual ior style 
of this artist’s masterly touch and freedean of exe- 








ution, Wi tharmony of coloring—but still 
we must confess the ing Gulliver among 
the Brobdignagians is quite a failure. 

“Rovat Associate 1x THe Temperance Cavse. 
—We find it stated in the Paris papers of 8th May, 
that Bernadotte, king of Sweden, had become a 
member of the Temperance Society at Stockholm. 
According to the regulations of that Society, when 
a man becomes a sot, his name is posted up at the 
church doors, and prayers are offered up by the 


congregation for his reform. 

Should not the N. Y. State Temperance Society 
—that “moral colossus,” as we have seen it happily 
called—elect this King who thus, the first of his 
order, Jends the influence of high name and station 
to such a cause, an honorary member ? 


The Nashville papers state that the United States 
Bank has ordered the office in that place to collect 
its old debts by the 4th day of March next, and to 
close its‘new business, founded on bills to be drawn 
on New Orleans, in anticipation of the growing 
crop, within six months from the first day of No. 
vember next, thereby to enable the Parcnt Bank to 
withdraw its office from Nashville by the first day 
of May. 


The committee appointed to ascertain the dam- 
age done by the Tornado in the village of Pis- 
cataway, New Jersey, report the amount at five 
thousand and fifty dollars, 'Vhis is a very heavy 
loss for such a place. 


[From the Lynchburg Virginian of Thursday last.) 
Tue Srorm.—it is impossible to give any thing 
like a minute and detailed account of the ravages 
of the furious and destructive storm, with which 
we were visitea on Saturday afternoon, 27th June. 
Our information from the country is entirely too 
partial and limited toadmit of it. We have learn- 
ed, however, that its first traces are discernible on 
the farms near the base of the Peaks of Otter, in 
Bedtord county, (some 18 or 20 miles west of this 
lace,) though in that immediate neighborhood the 
amage is comparatively trivial. Progressing zast- 
wardly, with occasiona' deviations from a di- 
rect line, and gathering violence as they rolled 
onward, the clouds poured forth, from apparently 
inexhaustible magazines, showers of hail stones— 
or, more properly speaking, masses of ice,—strip- 
ping the orchards of their fruits, and the gardens of 
ther vegetables--beating down the promising 
fields of corn lexel with the earth, the stalks mash- 
ed into a jelly and the fodder torn into shreds— 
sweeping off the wheat, rye and oats, as if the 
scythe of the reaper had passed over the fields, 
and scattering abroad the nearly ripened grain, as if 
the processes of cutting and threshing had been a 
simultaneous work. In one word, the entire strip 
of country which was within the track of the storm 
— pps to bea mik and a half in width, and 
probably from fifty to sixty miles in length—ex- 
hibits a most distresing scene of dessolation and 
ruin. 
In Lynchburg, all were sufferers, more or less. 
The gardens, many of which were highly cultiva- 
ted, are entirely destroyed, with the exception of 
the few vegetables,—potatoes, onions and beets,— 
which were in a measure scretned from the fury of 
the tempest by their subterranean mode of culti- 
vation. Nearly every house in own lost a portion 
of its window glass.—It is supposed that not less 
than from 15 to 20,000 panes were shattered. A 
few chimneys were blown down, several dilapida- 
ted out-buildings prostrated, and many trees up- 
rooted. Fortunately, however, no lives were lost, 
thong several persons received severe contusions 
and bruises. ‘Thousands of birds and domestic 
fowls were killed, and the trees in the forests and 
yards, in which the feathered tribe sought shelter, 
were divested of the greater portion of their foliage, 
and even their bark peeled off, as though they had 
been subjected to a moderate cannonade. The 
amount of damage done in this place and its imme- 
Sapo welghhemnond cannot, of course, be at present 
» With any thing like precision. It may, 
however, be safely stated at $100,000—and we 
should not deem double that sum an extravagant 


; We can truly say that we never before beheld a 


O ! 


“scene so awfully sublime and terrific as Fr 
sented by this storm, both in its Sc ker and in 
its progress. There was but little thunder or light- 
ning, but the descent of the hail was preeeded, ‘for 
‘several minutes, by a monotonous rumbling sound, 
resembling the bass tonesof distant thunder, or the 
aor roll of the muffled drum—and reminding us 
of the ominous notes which precede the earthquake, 
apprising the unhert?, victims of approaching 
death, too late to enable them to avail themselves 
of the warning. The clouds wore an unnatural 
aspect, tinged with a nish hue, and rolling 
and pitehing in thé “void immense” with start- 
ling velocity and fury. Luckily, however, the 
wind was comparatively mild, except for a very 
brief space, when it exhibited that angry whirl, in 
which its tremendous power is most fearfully dis- 
played. During that brief space the “‘ war of the 
elements” so completely wrapped the largest ob- 
jects in obscurity, that a house, within a few paces, 
was totally lost to sight. 










Joice Hetu.—A negro slave is now exhibiting 
in this city, at the Washington Coffee House, who 
has attained the extraordifary age of 161 years. 
A visit which we paid her yesterday, has removed 
whatever doubts we may have previously enter- 
tained as to the facts confirmatory of this extraor- 
dinary instance of longevity—and of which we 
expressed our doubts some weeks since, when we 
saw the fact mentioned in a Cincinnati paper. She 
is certainly a curiosity, and is what we Fardly sup- 
posed ourselves, a very agreeable and interesting 
sight. And what is very remarkable, she retains a 
vivid recollection of the scenes of her youth. As 
the proprietor is on his way to Philadelphia, his 
stay here will be short, consequently those who 
wish to avail themselves of the sight ofa being who 
was living more than one hundred years previous 
to the revolution, should do so immediately. The 
proprietor is very attentive, and renders to the vis- 
iters every satisfaction.—[Pittsburg Adv.] 


Trinity Caurcn, Ricumonn.—The citizens of 
Richmond, Va., have already subscribed nine thou- 
sand dollars towards rebuilding Trinity Church, 
recently destroyed by fire in that town, 


Bank Norg Encravinc.—We have before us, 
a note designed for the Union Bank of this city, 
from a plate engraved by Messrs. Casilear, Du- 
rand, Burton & Edmonds, of this city, which strikes 
us as of the highest finish and execution. The fe- 
male figures on the sides, and the lettering in the 
body of the note, are capital. 


*'Phere are six India Rubber Manufacturing 
Companies chartered by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts—capitals from $50,000 to $100,000. 


[From the Boston Atlas of Yesterday,] 

Theelegant steam packet Independence, destined 
for the Eastern route, arrived yesterday at 10 0’- 
clock, in 30 hours from New York. er burthen 
is 473 tons, and her accommodations for passen- 
gers, and furniture, are of the first quality. We 
are informed she will commence running to Ban- 
gor on Tuesday next. She can take out fourteen 
hundred people with safety. 


IsLanD oF Cusa.—We have extracted from 
Havana papers the following official statement 
showing the imports, exports, and revenue of the 
Island of Cuba in the year 1834. 


Imports, $18,563,300 
Exports, : ° 14,487,955 
Imports from the U. States 

both in Spanish and Ame- 

rican bottoms, . ‘ 3,240,680 
Exports to the U. States, 4,694,364 


The number of Spanish and foreign vesesls 
which visited the ports of the Island in 1832, 
amounted to 2026—797 of which were Spanish, 
945 from the United States, 113 English, 58 French, 
and the remainder belonged to various European 
nations. 

The tonnage of all these vessels amounted to 
300,000 tons. 

. Revenue of the Island. 
Duties on imported and ex- 
ported goods, . - $5,200,000 
Taxes and other sources of 
4,965,000 


TAVGNMA, ceiciseid bev, 8 
$10,165,000 





Total revenue, 


The Treasury of Havana, after meeting all the 











expenses of the civil list, providing for the mainte-, 
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ollars to thé mother country, 
ce eenn pe ie of January last, a balance on hand 
It is expected that the enlightened views of the 
panish Government ‘with regard to the 


Free trade of the Island, and the su ion of va- 


rious ‘burthiéns which now check the progress ‘of 
agriculture, will contribute towards developing still 


more the ee natural resources of this [sland— 
[Cour: & Enq.}' ° * 


From Mextco.—The New Orleans True Amer. 
ican of the 18th ult. contains the following: 


The news from Mexico was brought yesterday 
by the brig Bebis, from Vera Cruz. Thedates she 
brings from the city of Mexico, are up to the 20th 
May. Peace has been re-established throughout 
the states, Rejoicings and festivals are taking 
place in every town of the whole Mexican Unim 
in honor of the late Triumph of Santa Anna, The 
Mexican Congress of the 23d, decreed to that sue. 
cessful chief, the title of ‘ Saviour of the Nation.” 
A monument is also to be erec’ed in honor to him 
on the field of his victory. His next title will prob 
ably be that of Emperor, and the next gift made 
to him—a crown !” 








From Canton.—By an arrival at Boston we 
have Canton papers to February 17. Later ma- 
rine advices have been received via Philadel 
phia. The following are extracts from the pa- 

rs :— 

Destruction of St. Paul’s Church at Macao,—On 
the night of the 26th inst., this ancient and superb 
edifice was totally destroyed by fire. From its 
conspicuous situation, standing on almost the high- 
est ground within the walls of Macao, the grand 
and awful sight of the blazing pile was visible 
to the whole city. The fire originated in the 
guard house, which was a part of the buildi 
and occupied by soldiers. ‘The church was built 
by the jesuits in 1602. We hope to see a full ac 
count of this melancholy event in the next Chroni- 
ca de Macao. 


[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

NEWS FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GLoBE.— 
We have received very copious files of papers from 
Sydney, in New South Wales, better known by 
Botany Bay. We have been exceedingly amused 
and instructed at the contents of these journals.— 
One of the files, “ ‘The Sydney Gazette,” has been 
established thirty-two years, and its number is 
2448, in size and workmanship in no way inferior 
to the largest New York journals, and: the talent 
with which it is conducted is of a high order. - We 
have made a synopsis of the intelligence, which, 
although not late and important which usually 
graces the head of a foreign arrival, is nevertheless 
quite interesting. 

No less than 14 vessels are now loading for Lon- 
don and Liverpool, in this port, and two at the 
Hunter. The cargoes will, of course, consist of co 
lonial produce, and principally wool and oil.—[Ed. 
Syd. Gaa.] 

A mechanic, of some experience, is preparing 2 
Diorama for exhibition, in Sydney. It will embrace 
a view from Botany Bay to the Heads, the har 
bor of Port Jackson, and the principal parts of the 


town. 


On Saturday last, seven or eight publicans were 
fined at the Police Office, the sum of 40s, and 





days. 

A meeting of the friends of Chaulker, the 
Champion, and Tom Crawley, took place at the 
Custom-House Inn, last evening, when 700. a 
side was made good, Time and place in due ses- 
son. 

Yesterday, being St. Catherine’s day, the rope- 
makers in Sydney showed their respect to theit 
patron Saint, by whan ing from work ; indeed, to- 
wards the latter of the day, some of them were 
in a state not quite consonant with the rules.of.the 
‘Temperance Society, 

The Cape Packet, (Captain Hindson,) whi 
returned obi the halts grounds on diy 
last, with a full cargo of sperm gil, maybe count 
ed one of the most, if not the moat, fortutiate 
wessels that ever left Sydne 


having been ab 
sent only sixteen months, tie proviacs voy" 





Age, under. the command of the same gentlema?, 
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she was still more fortunate, having returned to 

as full as an egg, only twelve months out; 
during which time she never once dropped her 
anchor... The Cape Packet has also. had the 
good fortune to obtain a considerable quantity 
of ambergris, which is so precious at home. 

Mr. John T. Wilson, with a view (we are per- 
suaded) to advance the interests of Australia, more 
than from any motive of personal aggrandizement 
has ‘ordered.& superb steam vessel of 200 horse 
power, whichis to ply between this and Robert 
Town, and she may be expected to arrive in the 
waters of Port Jackson within three months of this 
date. 

We understand that a large quantity of wool will 
be sold this season at Mr. Lyon’s wool mart, in 
George street. A number of the settlers, it seems, 
prefer disposing of their clip in the colony, to taking 
the risk of shipping it, and awaiting the necessary 
delay before they can obtain returns. In our opin- 
ion it must be a very great advantage to those 
with whom cash in an immediate object, to be en- 
abled to avail themselves of the very liberal terms 
upon which Mr, Lyons undertakesto receive wools 
for sale; and we are, therefore, not surprised to 
learn that the supplies of that article are likely to 
be very abundant. Although we may expect that 
the wool of this colony will always continue to 
maintain a high character in the English market, 

et we do not think that the prices of one year 
should be taken as the standard of another. Like 
the price of every other article of commerce, that 
of woolmay be expected occasionally to fluctuate, 
from various causes ; and we do not consider it at 
all unlikely that the holders of wool may, now and 
then obtain higher prices here than the same arti- 
cle will afterwards realize at home. 

A small quantity of gooseberries were on sale 
at the Market on Tuesday, at one shilling and six- 
pence per quart ; some cherries at 3s. per lb, were 
also on sale. This is the first year, we believe, 
that gooseberries have been exposed for sale in the 
Market. . Upwards of three thousand bushels of 
maize were exported to Hobart Town last week, 
by the ships New York Packet and Ellen, 

The Henry Porcher was about to sail for Sydney 
with male prisoners. 

The Isabella will proceed forthwith to Norfolk 
Island with prisoners and stores, 

The steamboat Tamar is nearly fitted up, We 
understand that she will make an experiment trip 
to George Town, and immediately afterwards. be 
sent to Sydney for sale, where it is exjected she 
will bring a good price, It is said that 1500 pounds 
a year has been offered the proprieters, by persons 
there, for the hire of this vessel. 

George Reynolds, publican, was fined 40s. and 
costs, for suffering persons to sit and drink in his 
house on Sunday last, against the act. 

Thomas Smidmore wes fined 40s. and costs for 
the same, and several other cases of the like nature 
were decided. 

Mary Ann Clark exhibited in the stocks two 
hours this morning, for being drunk and not being 
prepared with the needful. 

We understand that the Polish gentleman lately 
arrived in Sydney, intends giving a series of con- 
certs —A meeting of the share holders have unan- 
imously appointed Mr, W. 'T. Cape, as conductor 
of the Sydney College. 

On Monday last there were thirteen wool teams 
between the & dney turnpike and the fifth mile 
stone. Other thirteen.teams were counted between 
that place and Liverpool. Thirteen, it is well 
known, is the Devil’s dozen; but in this case that 
old gentleman had no reason to say as he said when 
shaving the pig— more ery than wool.”—A Mr, 
Benjamin Kirby was fined on Friday last, in the 
sum of 4I., ona charge of furiously riding through 
Cumberland street. 

The “British Sovereign” took in her last bale of 
wool on Saturday, and expected to clear out for 
London this day—Thirty prisoners of the crown, 
principally cattle stealers, were forwarded to Nor- 
folk Island, per sch. Isabella. 

Tae Great Nation.—We apprehend the 
United States may now be called the “Great Na- 
tion ;’” and as the people of that rapidly rising re- 
public are the descendants of Britain, speaking the 
same , and governed upon principles so 
truly nial to Britons, we consider the arrival 
of an American ship here at all times a subject of 
sratulation, " 

i Nee ee nner ene 








ADVOCATE) OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


[From the Southern Patriot.] 


Shipwreck of the Children of Henry the 
ist, of England. 

Mr. Epiror,--The details of the following in- 
teresting live are given we believe for the first 
time, in an English dress to the public. _[t is com- 
piled in part from an old Chronicle contemporane- 
ous with the period of which it treats, and from an 
ancient record deposited in the Abby of Fonter- 
vault. History is silent as to these details, it mere- 
ly relates the fact, that the Children of Henry the 
Ist, with a considerable body of the most illustri- 
ous persons of the realm, were lost on theipassage 
from Normandy toEngland. Weave therefore in- 
debted to the industry of the Ancient Chroniclers 
for the relation of an ‘event full of incidents of a 
most affecting and interesting character. The 
translation is from the pen of one of the young la- 
dies at Madame Hery’s Institution, who has upon 
more occasions than the present, introduced to the 
lovers of literature, gems of rare merit, and given 
exercise in this manner to powers of mind, which 
erst might have remained unknown, even to their 
fair possessor, 


“The close of the year 1120, also saw the close 
of a long and sanguinary war, which was waged 
between Henry the ist, King of England, and 
Louis Le Gros of France. The peace which the 
Belligerents then concluded, guarantied to the En- 
giish Monarch the undisputed possession of the 
fertile Duchy of “Normandy, while on the other 
hand, a marriage Which ‘his son Williant, the heir 
of his throne, consummated with the beautiful Ma- 
tilda of Anjou, also secured to him this rich and 
populous province. Thus his power was augment- 
ed, and ambition itself seemed satisfied. He saw 
himself master of England, and he gave law to a 
large portion of France. He was in the zenith of 
his _power and glory, and he made preparation to 
return to Albion, surrounded with such symbols 
o* splendor and glory, as were indeed well calcula- 
ted to exhivit the march of the conquerer, and the 
triumphs worthy of a king. 

He was accompanied in his journey from the 
interior to the coast of France by his family, anda 
numerous ‘host of his chivalry having arrived at 
Barfleur in Normandy, he found several! vessels, all 
anxious for the honor of conveying him to his pa- 
ternal dominions. 

When about to embark, he was accosted by a 
Mariner by name Thomas, who having approach- 
ed the King presented him with a handsome gift, 
and thus addressed him; “Sire; my name is Tho- 
mas the pilot, and my father Stephen also followed 
the same occupation; he has served your Majesty 
well and long, When William the-Conquerer 
sailed from this port, it was he who conducted the 
ship which bore your illustrious father across the 
sea; he fought under his banner; he aided him in 
the conflict, and under the blessing of heaven help- 
ed to achieve the victory. Permitme then, oh gra- 
cious King, to have the same post, which the good 
King William bestowed upon my father. Ihave 
at your royal service a brave ship, she is stout, 
newly built, and manned by fifty vigorous and ex- 
pertseamen.” The King answered him, “ Friend, 
I have already chosen a ship and cannot change it ; 
but in order to testify our sense of your loyalty, 
and of the fidelity of your family to our royal 
house, we will confide to you the charge of trans- 
porting to our kingdom, our two sons William and 
Richard, and our dearest daughter Adelé. Guard 
them as you would ourselves; they are dearer to 
us than our life! You will likewise have a num- 
ber of our principal Nobility and Courtiers, and 
the bulk of my treasure ; go now, be vigilant and 
be careful !” 

The gallant bark, which carried the Monarch of 
Britain, shortly after got under weigh. She is soon 
out of sight, and reached Northampton in safety 
early next morning. ; r 

The Le Blanche Nef, eee remained be- 
hind, the sailors overjoyed at their good fortune, in 
having so rich a freight, gave themselves up to all 
kinds of bat “arene oma to aaa sof we 

nt joy, unfortunately a large quantity ine 
wee distributed amongst them, They surround 
the young Princes, and testify their attachment and 
their pleasure, by crag and singing. At length 
the Princes retire to rest, but the revelry and mirth 
continued on deck for some time after, 

The signal for departure is given, and the ill-fa- 
ted Vedat ja seen. at ttosail, She shoots like an 
arrow the water, She grows less and less 
distinct, is lost-at length inthe receding dis- 

















tance, _ Besides the two Princes and their sister 
Adelé, she had likewise on board a8 paSsehgers 18 
ladies of the Court, the wives or daughters of the 
most considerable of the Nobles, and learned then, 
and other distinguished persons, 104 ‘Baron and 
Chevaliers, the flower of the armies of Normandy 
and England, in all about 300 persons. oad 
There were many, however, more provident and 
wise, who absolutely refused to embark in the Le 
Blanche Nef—they would not consent to commit 
their lives to the keeping of men, who Were either 
insensible to the calls of duty, and seemed deprived © 
of their reason—who, said the historian, instead 6f 
attending to the adjusting of the sailsand the trim- 
ming of the ship, listlessly lolled upon the benches 
or took possession of the coffers that’ incumbéred 
the deck. <a 
At the given signal she starts with ardorfrom the 
quay,—the La Bianche Nef recedes pa from 
the shore, amidst the acclamations of the people ; 
but in the moment of entering the bay of Catte, 
now Gatteville, whilst the rowers, in a state of com- 
plete intoxication, employed all their stre to 
overtake the King, (which they made it a pomt of 
honor to do,) the left side of their ship struck 
against a rock with ‘such force, that the sea inime- 
diately entered, and covered a great part thereof. 
The rock was called Quilleboeuf, the summit of it 
was round, and white, and could be seen at the eb- 
bing of the tide. A ery of distress was uttered at 
the same moment from all the passengers, Tt rose 
over the waters, it was heard on the shore—but 
no succor came; because none could divine its 
cause. Dismay took possession of every mind, 
the stoutest heart was appalled, darkness brooded 
over the scene, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
on board. Thomas the Pilot, the ill starred author 
of this great disaster, sought for the Prinées ;--he 
hurries them into a boat, he is about to hasten from 
the'scene of distress, when the young Adelé stand- 
ing on the deck, pérceiving them, cries out, “ oht 
my brothers will you abandon me,” at these words 
Prince WiLL1a forgetful of the danger of ventur- 
ing with a small launch to a vessel crowded with 
so many persons, held out his trembling arms to- 
wards his sister,and approachesher ! On the instant, 
the whole crew precipitate themselves. into his 
fail bark, and it sunk with the ship—ull disap- 
pein with the bark !—but two men, one a young 
night, son of Geoffrey de le Aigle, the other a 
Butcher of Rouen named Berold—these kept them- 
selves above the water by holding on to one of the 
masts. Tomas the Pilot re-appeared for a moment 
above the water, he sees these two s, his 
strength and reason appeared renewed, “ Are the 
King’s sons safe!” “ ‘They are lost with the oth. 
ers” was the answer he received. Oh woe! is me 
cried the Pilot, and he sunk forever beneath the 
waves. Jt was one of those dreary, dark and cold 
nights of November—when the weather was calm, 
and the sea wasserene. Scarcely a ripple disturbed 
the bright, the deep and awfal solitude that now 
brooded over its bosom, the moon shone forth in 
cloudless slpendor and revealed to the sufferers the 
full extent of their danger; they gave up all hapes 
of safety and committed themselves to the care of 
God! In vain they cast their eyes to the shore ; 
in vain they lift their voices for assistance, the aie 
is lost in immeasurable space, thie other is drowned 
amidst the deep murmurs of a boundless ‘ocean,—° 
Mysterious Providence! unsearchable are thy ways! _ 
how different was the fate that awaited these un-’ 
happy men. By a strange déstiny made equals in’ 
misfortune, they for some time bravely combat 
with their fate ; companions in peril, i? Barty 
age each other by the most iin and affectionate 
words ; united by the ties of calamity, the Butcher 
is now engagetl in cheering on his fainting friend, 
and again the young Count, with the hefoism be- ° 
coming his blood essays the like kind offices té his 
humble but faithful attendant. But whocan resist 
the power of fate. The youthful heir of Geoffrey 
is seen to sink, he yiélds to the pressure of woe : 
his constitution being more delicate, and his timbs 
less vigorous then those of the peas Bérold, be- 
come exhausted ; his strength fails him, its 
are benumbed with cold, and letting. go. Weed 
which he is no longer _able te grasp, -he: 
himself to the sea, “With a prayer to God for the 
salvation of his soul, and for the safety of his com- 
panion, he sinks beneath the water, one sigh frot 
the victim, one siigle murmur frowy i 
wave, and all was over for the high hopes of a. 
voted mother. : 
The Butcher of Rouen, ofall that bea Ane 
lant host alone escaped to relate these detail 
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¢ Chrohiclers of Fontervault, for the information 
4 ity. Some fishermen passing that way, 
ins, the dress at that tume of their 
his moans work — to his 
a They brought him to land, and resus- 
citated him with cordials and by their hospitality, 
On the next day, the sea cast on the coast of Bar- 
r, the bodies of the shipwrecked passengers. - 

In the mean time Henry, ignorant of the events 
of that terrible night, waited impatiently for their 
arrival, He was alternately the subject of hope, 
and the victim of anxiéty and expectation, the fa- 
tal news was spread by evening. But who would 
an to inform the miserable King, the wretch- 
ed ebay Fa the frightful affliction? Who would 
break to him the revelation of a catastrophe, that 
must for ever plunge him into the dark abyss of 

ering and of woe? All those around him, were 
in his grief; each had to mourn over a dear 
relation or a cherished friend. They employed a child, 
who, casting itself at the feet of the Sovereign, told 
him all. ‘Ah! who now can tell the father’s grief? 
who now will paint the parent’s heart? Henry fell 
to the earth pierced with anguish. His gallant sons 
dead | his heauteous Adelé no more! He turned 
in disgust from glory, his hopes were blighted, the 
sunshine of his life was gone, and a dark night of 
gloom closed over him for ever. His children were 
snatehed from him by the tyrant in the very hour 
of happiness, of triumph, and of honor. He shed 
not.a tear for many days; he abandoned himself 
to despair ; he called upon his children by name, 
and he would chide them for their delay. He 
would then awaken to his loss ; tears came to his 
relief, and in this mood he would find an alleviation 
of his pain in dwelling upon their virtues and their 
many good qualities. He would frequently recur, 
alsa, to the brave men who perished with them, 
and seemed to exerience a melancholy pleasure in 
recounting their heroic deeds, and in the relation 
of acts of yalor which made his Knights the flower 
of Chiyalry, and illustrious before the armies of Eu- 
rope. From that terrible day, continues the an- 
ecient MS., Henry the First of England, one of the 
greatest monarchs in Christendom, was never seen 
to smile, 

Prince William was 16 years of age when he 
married Matilda, heiress of Anjou. She was then 
about 14, lovely and endowed with a mind, culti- 
vated with care by the yood monks, who followed 
a life of piety aad letters under the protection of 

ey father. She was in the vessel with the king, 

er father-in-law, and thus escaped the misfortunes 

of hae yshand, ‘They had been married but a few 
S. 


he young Princess was pierced with grief that 
was inconsolable when she heard of her husband’s 
death, She mourned over his fate and refused to 
he camforted; ey Were so lovely, so united and so 
young, Alas! she was indeed an object of com- 
passion and tender pity, Ina very short time after 
these events took place, Matilda returned to her 
father, but the seductions of a Court had no charms 
for a wounded spirit, and finding that the brilliant 
circles of the gay and the refined, only increased 
the bitterness of her regrets, he consented at lengrh 
to her entering into the Abbey of Fontervault, 
where she spent the rest of her days, if not happy, 
at least tranquil and resigned ; her time was em- 
ployed in acts of usefulnesss, of virtue, and in 

yer. After due season she took the veil, and 
Ecaeene the second Abbess of that celebrated insti- 
tution, and by the gentle charities which she dif- 
fused around her, and the odour arising from a life 
of "asia and good example, by innumerable acts 
of benevolence and humanity, and by the perform- 
ance of other good works, she was so esteemed, so 
revered, and so beloved, that to the poor of her 
per asap she became indeed a second mother, 
“a was regarded in the light of a Guardian An- 


“ The Countess"de Provence to her Husband.—Chanson 
Vos ge m’semblatz del corals amadors. 


would think thou hast a heart, 
A it thus its thoughts conceal, 
bear a tender part 


“In all the fondness that I feel : 
{ thatthou wouldst let me know, 
end at once my doubts and wo ! 


wellthat once I seem’d 

aie tr cee oad So Goat, 

. coldness redeem’ 

And Whsl is tof fot thee to fear? 

Thou dost to both a cruel wrong, 

dread in mutual love £2 known? 
any lament 80 long, 

s to claim what is thine own!” 
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La Gantille Marguerite, the unhappy wife of, 
Louis the Eleventh, when dying broken-hearted, 
in consequence of the cruel treatment of her hus- 
band, on or comforted by one of her attendants, 
who spoke of hope and life, exclaimed, as she 
turned away in despair, ‘Fi de la vie—ne m’en 
parlez plus,’—and expired. 

The following lines are in illustration of the ex- 


‘elamation of that beautiful and wretched queen:— 


Oh ! speak to me of life no more! 
Its lurid star will soon decline, 
Soon will its miseries be o’er, 
Its pleasures never have been mine. 
Out upon: life! oh, if to live, 
As I so long have done, 
Is all this niggard world.can give, 
*Tis well my sand is run. 
Why should I shrink, or why delay ? 
The future cannot show 
Ought that can charm my soul to stay, 
Or bid me sigh to go. 
Out upon life! it might have given 
A lot from sorrow free— 
It might have shone with hues of heaven, 
But they were not for me? 
This heart was fond, this heart was true, 
But wither’d, torn, opprest, 
It could not now its pulse renew, 
Or warm this tortured breast. 
What has it now with life to do, 
So changed from what it was of yore ! 
The world is fading from my view, 

Oh! speak to me of life no more ! 
ne) 
PARTNER WANTED. 

Wanted, a r in an extensive Printing Estab- 
lishment. No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printercompetent to ramen direct an 
office in which upwards of 30 persons are omy ge 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
references will be given and required. Letters, with 
ae — may be Tbh ond ae id 5 Vai a 

ew-York, postage pai they wi romptly 
attended to. . May-uf 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, PDRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel. Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be ferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles fromthe City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash payments made every fort 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER'S, 81. John’s Hall, Frank- 


fort street, New-York. 
JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
> The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsy!s aniau, will please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


RAILROAD IRON. 


500 Tons Railroad Iron, 2 inch by }, with Spikes and 
Spiking Plates to match, forsale by 
WM. G. BULL & CO. 
26--3tp i“ 74 Wall-st. 


RAILROAD CASTINGS, 











| 
MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 


Air Furnace and Machine Sho», will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febla 
PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

3H Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Kactory are recommended to 
he povic as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 


NING & CO., Appear, orto THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13- ly 


PATENT BRAILES? | AND BOAT 


e 

13” The Troy Iron and Nai! Factory keeps constantly 
for sule avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 8 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which alter five years suc- 
cessful operation and now almost universal! use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be emmaties with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, 
to any amountand on short notice. Almost allthe Rail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 


mer. 
| Allorders directedtothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 
MENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. ¥. July, 1831. 


Fr. Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. 
&S wekaeea Albany »and the ag A Metebane 
in Albany and Troy ; q: {. Brower, 222 Waterstreet, New- 
York; A Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Balti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. $.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
theirorders asearly as practicable,asthe subsrriber is de- 








is Spikes. 
H. BURDEN. 


] sirous of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 


with the daily incr demand for 
"sem mene Se . 


| 












STEPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rai 
road 


, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
iH RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of whith may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. ; JW 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

XH Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Anemte | and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wal! 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to, 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


JS ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


RAILWAY IRON. 
-_ by}inch,) Flat Bars in lengtiso 
0 








95 tons of 1 
1 


200 «do. . do. | 1400 15 feet, counter sunk 
40 do. 14 do. do, (holes, endscut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. {of 45 degrees, with spli. 


800 do. 2} do. do. 
soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re. 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2}, 24, 3, 34,34, and 34 inches diame<er for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of pateut iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
mentaand Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G, RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall thedifferent kinds of Rails, 


cing plates and nails to 


Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 


bothin this country and Great Britain, will be exhibitedto 
those disposed to examine them. Timeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33" Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual. 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
ma, nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Instru. 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maiden lane, 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

iF The subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru- 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if 1.ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which inglecein 
be taken with or without tho use of the needle, with per: 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel. 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes, 

é OUNG, 








Mathematica! Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philade}pbia. 


The following recommendations aze respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiriesrespecting the instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infor. 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but litte repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments ofthe kind are liable. 

Thave found that thy patterns for the levels and com 

es have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. , 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indecd the mest com 
ane ada;ted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 

nstrument that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for laylng of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. : 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P, STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 


Philodelphia, February, 1888. 
Having for the last two years made constant use 0 
Mr. Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely 
say I believe itte be much os peg any other instrument 
of the kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 


E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 

For a year past Ihave ueed Instruments made by Mt. 
W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level 

Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 
purpose. _ : ‘ 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philed. 
ml jy Germant. and Norrist. 
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